
The Architecture 
of 

S. Charles Lee 



architecture of S. Charles Lee 
is the subject of an exhibition in the lobbies of 
the University Research Library and in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. The items on 
display are mainly from his papers which consist 
of original drawings, renderings, plans, blue¬ 
prints, photographs and surveys for several hun¬ 
dred projects, 1919-1962, relating to Mr. Lee's pro¬ 
fessional work as an architect and real estate de¬ 
veloper. The collection was placed on deposit in 
the UCLA Library in 1984 and a finding aid for 
it has recently been completed with funds gener¬ 
ously donated by Mr. Lee. 



The Arden Theater 


Although a long term resident of southern California Mr. Lee was bom and raised in Chicago where he was 
graduated from the Armour Institute of Technology. He worked as an architect for the City of Chicago's South 
Park Board and the office of Rapp and Rapp before moving to Los Angeles in 1921 where he opened his first 
office the following year. He thus was living in Chicago through an important and creative period in that 
city's history when developments were not only giving distinctive shape to its buildings but were also making a 
profound and lasting impact upon the world of architectural design as a whole. 


During the 1920s Mr. Lee designed and built houses, apartment buildings and hotels and he began to design 
the buildings for which his name is most closely and notably associated: moving picture theaters. “The show 
starts on the sidewalk,” expresses in his own words his basic concept of the psychology of motion picture thea¬ 
ter design and speaks to his wider philosophy as to the mission of the architect in society. 
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Beginning with the terrazzo pattern embedded in 
the sidewalk, every element of the building lured the 
patrons inside the theater. The flashing marquee and 
the tall neon signs attracted the attention of both 
motorists and pedestrians. One of the first architects 
to appreciate the role of the automobile in Southern 
California, Mr. Lee designed drive-through marquees 
and ample parking facilities. He even suggested 
adding underground parking to Pershing Square in 
downtown Los Angeles twenty years before it was 
done. 

Inside the theater, murals, sculpture and lights 
delighted the eye and complemented the enter¬ 
tainment and escape of the movie. The Los Angeles 
Theater, listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places and a Los Angeles Cultural-Historic monu¬ 
ment, was done in the style of Louis XIV. It 
included French antiques, wall and ceiling murals 
worthy of the royal court, mosaics and a three-tiered 
fountain in its hall of mirrors. Some of Mr. Lee's 
innovations included a light panel indicating to 
ushers where empty seats could be found, crying 
rooms for infants, and restaurants and ballrooms for 
use before or after the show. 

This sense of theatricality was used in the design 
of factories, bowling alleys, and office buildings as 
well. Visual delight and interesting details gave the 
structures glamour whether they housed Max Factor 
or the Department of Water and Power. Buildings 
were symbols and advertisements for the product. 


Mr. Lee always balanced the artistic with the 
business sides of his profession. “The architect,” he 
said, “must be one-third artist, one-third constructor, 
and one-third businessman.” Giving the client an 
appropriate but exciting image within the budget 
spelled success. 

Although the papers as a whole contain considera¬ 
ble documentation for Mr. Lee's long and productive 
career, they are in some ways an incomplete record 
of it. They do not, for example, contain client job 
files or office correspondence and there are some 
major projects for which there is either no material 
or incomplete documentation. 

Given the size of the Lee collection—and of indi¬ 
vidual architectural drawings and the Library's 
exhibit cases—only a small part of the total number 
of drawings and photographs in the papers can be 
displayed. The exhibition provides examples of 
many different aspects of Mr. Lee's work together 
with a fascinating glimpse of the theaters which 
played so large a part in the growth of Los Angeles 
in the earlier part of the Twentieth Century. Many 
of the old theaters no longer exist but at least the 
papers from which these examples are taken survive 
to provide a rich resource for architectural history in 
California and a memory of the buildings so rapidly 
disappearing in the face of development and cultural 
change. 

M.V., A.C. 


Campbell Book Competition Renewed 


UCLA's book lovers are gearing up once again 
for this year's Robert B. Campbell Student Book 
Collection competition. Student book collectors are 
invited to participate in what will be the library's 
39th annual competition. A grand total of $900 in 
prizes will be awarded. These include graduate and 
undergraduate first prizes of $300 each, second prizes 
of $125 each and a special prize of $50. Each final¬ 
ist will receive a special gift book courtesy of the 
University of California Press. The winning col¬ 
lections will be put on display in the College 

Library rotunda for approximately one month 

following the competition. 

The late Robert B. Campbell, founder of 


Campbell's book store, and the original UCLA com¬ 
munity bookseller, established the competition at 
UCLA in 1949. It is currently sponsored by Mrs. 
Campbell, the Friends of the UCLA Library, the 
southern California chapter of the Antiquarian Book¬ 
sellers Association of America, and the Library Staff 
Association. 

Brochures describing the contest entry rules are 
available in the various campus libraries. The sub¬ 
mission deadline is April 6. Final judging will 
take place on April 22, followed by the presentation 
of the awards in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections at 3 p.m. 

B.S. 
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Profile of Christopher Coleman 


Christopher Coleman was appointed library pres¬ 
ervation officer in October. Although he is a recent 
graduate of the UCLA library school, he is embark¬ 
ing on a second career—in the same profession. 

Coleman is British, bom in Lahore, Pakistan, 
and raised in Calcutta, India. He began his career in 
1962 at the library of the London borough of 
Tottenham, where he stayed 22 years. Starting as 
support staff, he studied librarianship at the Polytech¬ 
nic of North London, receiving his associate creden¬ 
tial in 1967. Once ensconced in a professional job at 
his old library, Coleman enrolled at the University 
of London for an external degree in English. This 
was parttime study, and Coleman took a leisurely 
six years to complete the requirements. 

When in 1983 his parents retired and decided to 
emigrate to America, Coleman was tempted to go 
with them. First, though, he took a vacation to 
look the place over. During a visit to UCLA, he 
stopped by the library school. Graduate Student Ad¬ 
visor Connie Nyhan happened to be in her office, 
and after an hour's chat with her, he filled out an 
application. On acceptance, he gave notice at work 
and was off to America. 

It is unusual for a professional of 22 years experi¬ 
ence to drop out and start over in the same pro¬ 
fession. Coleman explains as follows: 

“The masters degree is now the standard creden¬ 
tial. More important, I wanted to leam quickly 
about the way people do things here; even if I could 
have got a job in a public library without the MLS, 
I would have felt isolated without that knowledge. 
The basic courses they teach in library school pro¬ 
vided the orientation and gave me an opportunity to 
get to know a number of people. Besides, I didn't 
want to return to public libraries. I was looking for 
a new challenge.” 

He found library school not unpleasant, but differ¬ 
ent than the English system. Coming from a tradi¬ 
tion of independent study followed by a single all- 
important examination, he was surprised by the 
number and extent of many class assignments. In 
some areas, such as library management and classifi¬ 
cation, tie felt ahead of his classmates; in others, 
such as automation and statistics he learned a great 



Christopher Coleman 


deal. 

While in library school, Coleman worked at a 
half-time professional position in the Physical Sci¬ 
ence and Technology Libraries. It is rare for a library 
school student to occupy a professional position at 
UCLA, but his British qualifications made this pos¬ 
sible. He found the job to be an invaluable intro¬ 
duction to the way things are done here. 

Coleman recently received training from the UC 
Preservation Implementation Project, known as PIP. 
Based on the Berkeley campus, which has a four-year- 
old preservation program, PIP offers UC preserva¬ 
tion officers a series of three-week sessions on 
selected components of an integrated program, cover¬ 
ing, for example, preservation microfilming and dis¬ 
aster preparedness. After each session, campus pres¬ 
ervation officers return home to draft campus plans 
for those components. When they have finished the 
whole series, each will be expected to draw up a 
campus plan composed of all the elements. Mean¬ 
while, all nine officers keep in touch through the 
systemwide Preservation Operations Committee. 

Regarding the preservation program, Coleman 
said: 

“This may be a turn toward librarianship in the 
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old sense: back to the book as an object, a recogni¬ 
tion that people want other media too, not just com¬ 
puters, and a realization that librarians must pre¬ 
serve the record. 

“Conservation,” he said, “may be the coming 
thing. After all, the concept of automation is no 
longer new. Nor is it alone at the cutting edge of 
progress in the profession; it is now being taken for 
granted.” 

The job appealed to Coleman because he thought 
it might utilize his management experience and bibli¬ 
ographic knowledge in a different way. 

“I'll be operating in a very large system,” he said, 
“as a single person, which will require me to main¬ 
tain good communications with all units, each of 


which will have special problems.” 

Although his mission is to recommend a campus 
preservation program within a systemwide context, 
the job itself could develop in various ways: 

“It could remain strictly a liaison job,” he said. 
“I would be formalizing what has been done, making 
it more uniform and adding new elements. This 
would continue the decentralized pattern that exists 
in the UCLA Library. Alternatively, we may decide 
to centralize control of preservation efforts at UCLA 
and organize staff into one preservation unit. Or, 
the most pragmatic organizational option may 
involve a bit of both. In any case, the real challenge 
will be to develop a preservation program that caters 
to the specific needs of this campus while contribut¬ 
ing to the national preservation effort.” 


Manuscript Series Launched 


The first volume of a new series devoted to cata¬ 
logs of medieval and renaissance manuscripts in 
California libraries has just appeared. Prepared under 
the auspices of the UCLA Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies (CMRS) and published by the 
University of California Press, the volume, Medie¬ 
val and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Claremont 
Libraries, is the work of Consuelo W. Dutschke and 
Richard H. Rouse, assisted by Mirella Ferrari. It 
describes 58 manuscripts, dating from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth centuries, in the libraries of the 
Claremont Colleges and affiliated institutions. The 
main body of manuscripts described belongs to the 
Crispin Collection in Honnold Library. Others are 
held by the Denison Library of Scripps College, the 
Sprague Library, the School of Theology at 
Claremont, and the Francis Bacon Foundation. The 
manuscripts are amply illustrated by a color 
frontispiece and 28 black-and-white plates, on coated 
stock, containing 43 figures. 

The second volume in the series, to be published 
in 1988, is devoted to manuscripts acquired by 
UCLA libraries through 1978. Prepared by Mirella 
Ferrari and Richard Rouse, it describes manuscripts 
in the Music Library, the History Division of the 
Biomedical Library, the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana, the Graduate School of Management 
Library, and the Department of Special Collections 
of the Research Library. A preliminary version of 


this catalog, compiled by Mirella Ferrari for the 
CMRS, was reproduced in offset form and distrib¬ 
uted locally in 1978. A handlist by Professor Rouse 
describing 52 manuscripts acquired since that date is 
available to UCLA students and faculty, upon 
request, from the CMRS. Professor Rouse is prepar¬ 
ing a supplement volume containing full descrip¬ 
tions of manuscripts acquired since 1978. 

Future volumes in the series will be devoted to 
manuscripts at Stanford University, UC Berkeley, 
the University of Southern California, and the 
Doheny Library in Camarillo. Smaller collections 
in northern and southern California that are open to 
the public will also be included. 

The series will complement separately published 
catalogs of the large medieval and renaissance manu¬ 
script collections at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and the J. Paul Getty Museum. The 
Huntington manuscripts have been admirably 
described by Consuelo Dutschke, who is a general 
editor (with Richard Rouse and Dennis Dutschke) of 
the present series. Her catalog, in two volumes, is 
in press and is expected to appear in 1987. The 
Ludwig Collection at the Getty Museum has been 
described in detail in the four handsome volumes by 
A. von Euw and J. M. Plotzek. 

F.C. 
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The ‘Jimmy’ Hakes Interviews 


Probably not many people who move to Los 
Angeles set up housekeeping in a tent in their aunts' 
back yard until they find a job, but that's exactly 
what 21-year-old James K. Hakes did in 1928. 
Familiarly known throughout Los Angeles as 
‘Jimmy,’ Hakes became a much-loved bookman 
who owned and operated the Westwood Book Store 
for nearly half a century until forced into bankruptcy 
in 1983. 

He has described his life in Westwood in a series 
of oral interviews which have been transcribed and 
bound into a single volume now available to the 
public in the Department of Special Collections in 
the University Research Library. They were funded 
in part by the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

Jimmy Hakes' association with UCLA students, 
faculty, and staff, with countless book lovers, 
authors, casual purchasers and mere browsers, and 
with people who simply liked the friendly atmos¬ 
phere of the Westwood Book Store—all of this he 
recalls spiced with many delightful anecdotes and 
comments about a lifetime of book selling in 
Westwood Village. 

Already a book enthusiast from his beginnings 
on his parents' Iowa farm, he first worked for a year 
at Vroman's book store in Pasadena, although not, 
he candidly concedes, in the book section. Soon he 
joined the staff at Bob and Blanche Campbell's text¬ 
book store adjacent to the Southern Branch of the 
University of California located on Vermont Avenue 
just at the time the campus was preparing for its 
move to Westwood. Thus, in 1929, at age 22, 
Jimmy Hakes began his career as an integral part of 
the newly developing university community. 

Recognizing the need for a trade bookstore, one 
that would accommodate the specialized needs of the 
university's library system as well as the general 
needs of the campus, Jimmy Hakes borrowed $2000 
from a customer in 1936 and went into the book 
business himself with the blessing of the 
Campbells, who were still primarily a textbook 
establishment with firm and solid connections. 
Incidentally, that cordial relationship existed through¬ 
out the years even after the Campbells' store 
expanded to include a general trade. 

In a short time the Westwood Book Store became 
a local legend, not only in the village but through- 
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James K. Hakes 


out the Los Angeles basin, known for its intimate, 
helpful, and personal service and interest in cus¬ 
tomers and friends. In his oral reminiscences, Hakes 
describes the not-entirely-welcome transition of 
Westwood from a real ‘village,’ offering to the sur¬ 
rounding homeowners such services as hardware and 
grocery shopping, butcher and specialty food shops, 
elegant gift and stationery establishments, with even 
a five-and-ten-cents store and J.C. Penney and Sears 
outlets, to an urban entertainment center. The story 
of the Westwood Book Store is a graphic picture of 
the change in the complexion of Westwood itself. 

In fact, says Hakes, “There were many years we 
weren't so big that everybody could leave the babies 
and dogs there; we took care of them, fed them, did 
anything. Now it's gotten too busy for that, un¬ 
fortunately, but the dogs still get fed.” He points 
out that Westwood, although still called a village, 
“is no village and I do believe when it was small it 
was more interesting.” 

Sadly, his kind of personal service disappeared 
when the Westwood Book Store filed for bankruptcy 
in 1983, only a few months after the oral interviews 
were concluded. The business was a victim of sev¬ 
eral factors which combined to bring about the disas- 
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ter, factors such as the loss of a lease in a section of 
Westwood which promoted and catered to food traffic 
and drop-in trade, tripled rents, lack of convenient 
parking, and the unbridled growth of an essentially 
entertainment-oriented culture. 

Three longtime employees of Westwood Book 
Store participated in short interviews to provide a 
more comprehensive picture of Jimmy Hakes and 
the unique character of the Westwood Book Store: 
Herbert Meyers, Lore Sabersky, and Margaret 
Winkler. In addition, Betty Rosenberg, emerita 
lecturer in UCLA's Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, and formerly one of the princi¬ 
pal buyers of books for the UCLA Library, contrib¬ 
utes some especially interesting comments about the 
role of the book store in connection with her job. 
At one point she says, “...most of your chain book¬ 
stores aren't interested in you as a customer, as a per¬ 
son. They're interested in selling you a book, yes, 
but go find it. When you go to Westwood, some¬ 
body will go but and help you and suggest some¬ 
thing. The people who read books like to talk about 
them. So, when you go into a bookstore and find 
somebody who will talk to you about what you are 
reading, it makes a tremendous difference. It was the 
same thing in selecting books for the university. 
When I would just want New Book Shelf books or 
books in any of the fields that we regularly bought 
in, if I could go down and someone in the store 
would tell me about the book, this was fine... 

“I think the library would have been much less 
efficient, much less usable, if we had not had 
Westwood Book Store to depend on. But because 


we were able to get quickly books that people were 
interested in but more importantly by having a store 
in which you could go around and browse and see 
the best of what was being currently published, you 
would be able to select much better. 

“It's one thing to read a list in Publisher's 
Weekly and to read every publisher's list. The book 
doesn't come alive. But when you go down and han¬ 
dle the book and read the book jacket and look at the 
illustrations, read the first page, you know this is 
the book you want. It's the way I select many of 
the books that I buy personally, by actually han¬ 
dling them.” 

Jimmy Hakes has developed an unusual philoso¬ 
phy from a lifetime of assocation with books and 
his customers. In his interview, he speaks of one 
mother who lets her youngsters pick out books, any 
books, that interest them. Then he says the young¬ 
sters develop amazingly good taste in this process. 
“Through the years we've had a lot of nonreaders; it's 
mostly the fault of the parents or the schools. If 
you'll just read, I don't care whether it's baseball or 
Hardy Boys mysteries stories or whatever. If you let 
them read something they're interested in, then they 
get started, and they never stop. It's been a pleasure 
to see the number of kids that do this, students 
too... They have more outside reading today, more 
leeway.” 

V.C. 

(Editor's note: James Hakes died after a long 
illness in May 1986.) 


Esquirol's Patient Register 


A unique manuscript document has recently been 
acquired by the History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion of the Biomedical Library. It is a 37-page regis¬ 
ter of the best known private mental clinic in Paris, 
the first to be run by a psychiatrist, Jean Etienne 
Dominique Esquirol (1772-1840). The register, 
recently acquired from Zeitlin-Ver Brugge, is an ordi¬ 
nary quarto-sewn composition book that has lost its 
covers. The first page is covered with handwritten 
instructions by Alexandre Jacques Brion, the police 
commissioner for the Finistere division of the 
twelfth arrondissement. The medical entries, about 
half the text, are written by the owner of the clinic 


or his assistant, Dr. Ch. Giraudy. The other half 
consists of police visas and annotations. Covering 
the period from February 6, 1802 to July 1, 1808, 
the register offers us new knowledge about the 
patients who resorted to this institution, and it 
describes the diagnosis and cure of their illnesses. It 
also affords us a close look at police surveillance of 
institutionalized mental patients in the early years of 
the first empire. 

The private mental clinic, euphemistically 
dubbed ‘maison de sante,’ was no novelty in Paris 
nor in other large European towns. We know that 
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18 of them, with about two hundred inmates, 
functioned in the French capital on the eve of the rev¬ 
olution. Some even served persons of modest 
means since they were located in working class 
neighborhoods, for example, the populous faubourg 
St. Antoine. None of these custodial institutions 
offered therapy. Esquirol's clinic thus represents an 
important innovation because he believed mental ill¬ 
ness to be curable by psychological methods. In 
this he followed his teacher Philippe Pinel whose 
world-famous masterpiece, the Treatise on Insanity, 
appeared in 1800. By the time Esquirol opened his 
clinic across the street from the huge 7,000-bed 
Salpetriere hospice where Pinel served as physician- 
in-chief, he was widely known as his master's favor¬ 
ite student. He eventually transferred the clinic to 
the suburbs where it continued to function until re¬ 
cent years. 

As Esquirol's fame spread, patients came from all 
over France and even abroad, including a Dutchman, 
two Swiss from Geneva, a Greek, a Spaniard, and 
three Americans: Henry Dangerfield of Virginia, age 
24, Elizabeth Moore of Philadelphia, wife of the 
French diplomat Barbe-Marbois, diagnosed as melan¬ 
cholic, and a young woman of 23 called Maria 
Brayes Otto, who stayed eight and a half months and 
was discharged “in good health.” The patients 
ranged in age from 13 to 77. Recorded length of hos¬ 
pitalization varied from 1-35 months, but most 
stays were brief. The most interesting finding, from 
the psychiatric point of view, is that 59 out of 137 
cases belong to the 20-30 age group. Precise dates 
are available for 43 out of these 59 patients: 25 
stayed five or fewer months, 18 three or fewer 
months, and eight only one month. Just as one 
would expect today, the best prospects for recovery 
were for young patients with manic episodes: six 
out of eight of these were women. 

Keeping a register was a novel task for Esquirol 
and perhaps for the police as well. The entries vary 
in completeness and legibility. Fifteen are 
unusable. Until 1806, all entries seem to be in 
Esquirol's handwriting; after that, Dr. Giraudy took 
turns. The register gives the facts that the police 
required. Name, age, place of birth and of residence, 
profession, dates of entrance and departure were the 
most complete, and diagnosis—especially at dis¬ 
charge—the least satisfactory. The register had to be 
brought to police headquarters monthly for control. 
In his initial instructions, Brion reminded Esquirol 
that the law forbade his sheltering of beggars, of sol¬ 
diers without a military pass, and of foreigners with¬ 
out a residency permit. A police commissioner 


named Lafontaine inspected the clinic personally 
once a month. For example, in 1806 — to choose 
one year at random — he came regularly at the end 
of each month, except for July (probably because he 
was on vacation), but he reappeared August 2. 
Every month for six years he laboriously entered the 
following words, in his own elegant handwriting: 
“Seen by us, the police commissioner whose name 
appears below, on this day of our visit... 
Lafontaine.” The authorities did not deem this 
supervision sufficient, however, and sent a police¬ 
man every few days — his visit duly recorded. In 
1806 he came six or seven times a month, begin¬ 
ning in July. 

Why this close supervision? 

It is possible that Minister of Police Joseph 
Fouche harbored suspicions that ‘maisons de sante 
sheltered enemies of the regime, as they allegedly did 
during the revolution. Further, our register reveals 
that, while most of Esquirol's paying guests sought 
his help voluntarily, four had been committed by the 
police and one was confined by his family until an 
appeals court reversed the judgment. The patient 
population in those six and a half years included 
seven students of draft age and ten members of the 
military—men in whom the army may have been 
interested. Also, thirty percent of the patients were 
women and the Civil Code gave fathers and hus¬ 
bands far-reaching power over their property and 
some over their persons: the police may have kept a 
close watch to prevent abuses. Finally, twelve 
patients died at the clinic in 1802-1808, from causes 
recorded as apoplexy, lethargy, and “sudden fury with 
desire of self-destruction” —possibly a suicide. 
These incidents were of importance to the police. 

About mortality, morbidity, rate of cure, and 
other medical matters, the register raises many ques¬ 
tions. It should be studied in conjunction with the 
published writings of Esquirol and of his teacher, 
Philippe Pinel. Readers of this short report might 
like to know that the History Division of the 
Biomedical Library owns first editions in French, as 
well as the extant English translations, of all the 
books by these founders of psychiatry. They are 
part of a very strong collection of early psychiatric 
works, including those of Benjamin Rush, his Eng¬ 
lish contemporaries and the recently acquired and 
very rare Della pazzia by Vincenzo Chiarugi. The 
patient register of Esquirol's clinic is a unique addi¬ 
tion to these holdings. 

D.B.W. 
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Gift Collections 


The Library wishes to acknowledge the generos¬ 
ity of the following donors who have recently made 
significant gifts of research materials to the univer¬ 
sity: 

Mrs. Paul J. Brown, camera-ready photo¬ 
graphic mock-up boards for Pictorial California , ca. 
1920-1930, Special Collections Department; 

Stanley Fishman, motion-picture lobby cards, 
1940 to date, and motion-picture posters, 1935 to 
date, Theater Arts Library; 

James D. Hodgson, papers relating to his 
service as Undersecretary and Secretary of Labor, 
1969-1973, and a collection of books on labor and 
labor relations, Special Collections Department; 

Emmet G. Lavery, Jr., personal and profes¬ 
sional papers of Emmet G. Lavery, including 
scripts, treatments and revisions, rare books and pam¬ 
phlets and more than 4,000 letters pertaining to his 
career as a lawyer, playwright, screenwriter and three¬ 
time president of the Screenwriters Guild; Theater 
Arts Library; 


Stanley B. Lubman, books and periodicals re¬ 
lating to modem China and Chinese law, Law 
Library; 

Alice McGrath, personal papers, including let¬ 
ters, photographs, and printed materials, mostly relat¬ 
ing to Zoot Suit, and the Sleepy Lagoon case, ca. 
1944-1983; 

Mrs. Esther Schou, theater programs and 
ephemera relating to the 1932 Olympic Games, and 
additions to the Severance Club and Harold Story 
papers already held by the library; 

Mrs. Alexander Thomson, papers of the late 
Los Angeles bookseller Peggy Christian, including 
correspondence, financial records, catalogs, 
datebooks, photographs, and records of the Riverside 
Portland Cement Company, Special Collections 
Department; 

Professor William Ward, books relating to 
theater, film and the humanities, Theater Arts Lib¬ 
rary. 


Library Exhibitions 

In the College Library: Rounce and Coffin 
Club Western Book Exhibition, on display from Feb¬ 
ruary 9 through March 6. 

In the University Research Library, De¬ 
partment of Special Collections: “The Show 
Starts on the Sidewalk,” the architecture of S. 
Charles Lee, on display starting February 1. 

In the Art Library: Fluxus 1, on display through 
March 20. 
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Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library Service 


Elaine Graham, of PSRMLS, demonstrates DOCLINE, the computerized interlibrary loan system. 


The Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service (PSRMLS) offers programs to improve infor¬ 
mation access and delivery for educators, practitioners, 
researchers and administrators in the health sciences. 
Established in 1969 at the UCLA Biomedical Library, 
it is one of seven regional centers designated and 
funded by the National Library of Medicine. It coordi¬ 
nates a network of health sciences libraries in Cali¬ 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada and Hawaii. These libraries 
provide information services to thousands of health 
professionals. They also reflect tremendous geo¬ 
graphic and institutional diversity, ranging from large 
academic research libraries in metropolitan areas to 
small community hospitals in remote mountain or 
island locales. 

PSRMLS programs focus on two areas: 1) im¬ 
proving individual libraries and promoting coopera¬ 
tive library services, and 2) communicating to health 
professionals how they can obtain information needed 
for practice, administration, education and research. 
Through the network, clients can locate a nearby 
health sciences library which will provide a MED¬ 
LINE computerized bibliography or access to a collec¬ 
tion of health sciences books and journals.. Working 
through the local library, they can also tap the re¬ 


sources of other regional libraries and even the Na¬ 
tional Library of Medicine. 

Over the past eighteen years, PSRMLS has con¬ 
ducted training programs for library personnel, offered 
library consulting and referral services, planned and 
implemented resource development and preservation 
plans, coordinated regional interlibrary loan arrange¬ 
ments, and maintained an active publications and com¬ 
munications program. Some of the exciting 
activities now in progress involve the application of 
computer technology to library operations. Since 
1985, regional health sciences libraries have been 
using DOCLINE, the National Library of Medicine's 
computerized system for automatic routing and refer¬ 
ral of interlibrary loan requests. Because the request 
for a needed book or journal article is transmitted 
electronically, the time required for delivery of the 
request is substantially reduced. Automatic routing in 
the DOCLINE system is possible because informa¬ 
tion on materials owned by regional health sciences 
libraries has been entered into a national database. 
This was accomplished with the assistance of UCLA 
Library programmers who developed computer pro¬ 
grams to format and transfer data between the regional 
and national databases. 
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Since the mid-1970s, PSRMLS has provided 
training for librarians and health professionals to 
search the MEDLARS (Medical Literature Analysis 
and Retrieval System) computerized databases. Using 
a computer terminal or a microcomputer with telecom¬ 
munications capability, a library or an individual can 
directly search the National Library of Medicine 
databases, such as MEDLINE, a database of health sci¬ 
ences journal article citations and abstracts. 
MEDLARS also includes databases in specific subject 
areas such as cancer, toxicology, and health adminis¬ 
tration, with some databases containing citations 
and/or abstracts and some containing textual data. In 
the past few years, an increasing number of health pro¬ 
fessionals have been interested in searching these 
databases, and PSRMLS has trained regional librar¬ 
ians to conduct brief instructional sessions on search¬ 
ing the MEDLINE database. Recently released by the 
National Library of Medicine is a user-friendly micro¬ 
computer software program, GRATEFUL MED, 
which can be used for searching the MEDLINE and 
CATLINE (books) databases without prior training. 
For librarians who perform computer literature 
searches for health professionals, and for those health 
professionals who need to do in-depth searching or 
searching on databases other than MEDLINE and 
CATLINE, PSRMLS continues to offer week-long 
training courses at sites throughout the western 
United States. Over 1400 individuals in the western 
states have been trained to search the MEDLARS 
databases, and MEDLARS searches can be requested 
at hundreds of hospital, academic, society, and other 
health sciences institution libraries in the PSRMLS 
network. 

PSRMLS has established agreements with eleven 
major health sciences libraries in the Pacific South¬ 
west region to serve as "resource libraries." They are 
the biomedical libraries at five University of Cali¬ 
fornia campuses—Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco—the Norris Medical 
Library at the University of Southern California, the 
Lane Medical Library at Stanford University, the 
Webb Library at Loma Linda University, the Savitt 
Medical Library at the University of Nevada, Reno, 
the Hawaii Medical Library, and the University of Ari¬ 
zona Health Sciences Center Library. They provide 
backup interlibrary loan and other services to libraries 
in the region, along with direct services to health pro¬ 
fessionals without other means of access to health sci¬ 
ences information. A current effort of PSRMLS and 
the resource libraries is to coordinate plans for 
regional preservation of the biomedical literature. 
These resource libraries, together with approximately 
1500 other participating network libraries, further the 


PSRMLS goal of expanding access to information for 
the region's community of health professionals. 

As a result of PSRMLS programs, individual lib¬ 
raries in the region have progressed in their ability to 
meet health professional information needs, as re¬ 
flected in increased collection size, scope of library ser¬ 
vices, and level of staffing. In a study published in 
1985, Hospital Library Development and the Impact 
of PSRMLS Services: Report of an Evaluation 
Study, the development of regional libraries from 
1969 to 1984 was documented. The study also re¬ 
ported on the relationship between hospital library de¬ 
velopment and PSRMLS programs such as con¬ 
sulting, library skills instruction, online training, ref¬ 
erence service, publications, and resource sharing 
activities. Respondents in the study rated PSRMLS 
programs very highly, and they were able to identify 
specific changes in library services resulting from 
PSRMLS programs. 

To maintain effective communications with the 
health-professional community, PSRMLS presents 
exhibits at professional association meetings and con¬ 
tributes articles on the program to newsletters and 
journals. The exhibits feature database-search demon¬ 
strations, and attendees can consult the PSRMLS 
Directory of Health Sciences Libraries to locate a 
library in their area. As part of its library communi¬ 
cations program, PSRMLS also publishes a bi¬ 
monthly newsletter, basic manuals on organizing 
health sciences libraries, and listings of materials 
available through regional resource libraries. 

A committee advises PSRMLS on current pro¬ 
gram effectiveness and future directions. The commit¬ 
tee is comprised of health professionals from the 
fields of medicine, nursing, dentistry, hospital admin¬ 
istration, and rural health; directors of resource 
libraries; representatives of regional chapters of the 
Medical Library Association; and the state librarians 
of the Pacific Southwest states. To gather additional 
feedback for planning future network development, 
PSRMLS will sponsor an "information issues" con¬ 
ference in late 1987. The conference will bring to¬ 
gether invited librarians and health professionals from 
a variety of disciplines to explore health information 
needs and trends that will affect health professionals, 
health sciences libraries, and the regional medical 
library network in the coming years. Interested health 
professionals are welcome to contact PSRMLS for 
additional information on conference plans. 

E.G. 
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Profile of Anne Hartmere 


Anne Hartmere, new head of the Architecture and 
Urban Planning Library, is a Bostonian, bom and 
bred. She attended Girls Latin School, took a BA 
from Boston University, and later received her MLS 
from Simmons College. She comes to UCLA from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where for 18 years she 
was librarian for The Architects' Collaborative 
(TAC). 

TAC is a multidisciplinary firm, offering a wide 
range of services—landscape architecture, interior 
design, construction supervision, graphic design, 
urban and land-use planning. One of the founders 
was Walter Gropius, formerly director of the Bauhaus. 
With offices in San Francisco, Kuwait and Baghdad, 
it is a world-wide practice with many projects in the 
Middle East. The long siege of Basra has had personal 
meaning because TAC designed the Basra Hilton, one 
of her favorite buildings. 

“Recently the New York Times reported the roof¬ 
top garden has been blown off,” she said. “It was 
such a beautiful building.” 

Her job included an enormous range of reference 
and research requests outside the areas of architecture, 
building and planning, providing an unexpected and 
thought-provoking element. The requests varied from 
business background on a client anywhere in the 
world to the design of Thomas Jefferson's serpentine 
walls, a quote from the Koran in French, or locating a 
foundry to cast a sculpture for the Abu Dhabi Cul¬ 
tural Center. Questions with an historical back¬ 
ground she researched at the Harvard University Gradu¬ 
ate School of Design Library. 

“My all-time favorite was finding a rat catcher for 
the royal palace of a Gulf sheikdom which shall 
remain unnamed,” she said. “I managed within hours 
to contact the expert rat exterminator in the U.S., 
who by a wonderful coincidence was packing his bags 
for a trip to the Middle East. He managed to alter his 
schedule a bit, and take care of the job.” 

The TAC library had 3.5 FTE, and included 3,000 
books, 180 serials, 9,000 manufacturers catalogs, 
70,000 slides, plus the archives of 40 years of the 
firm's projects, including 200,000 drawings, 2,000 
job files, plus presentation boards and architectural 
models. 

“We kept the collection small on purpose,” she 



Anne Hartmere 


said. “When something ceased to be of current inter¬ 
est, we offered it to the libraries of the Harvard Gradu¬ 
ate School of Design or the Boston Architectural Cen¬ 
ter. We could then get it back on loan, so the rela¬ 
tionship was symbiotic.” 

She is a versatile professional. Apart from her 
expertise in architecture and design, she has creden¬ 
tials in German language and literature and experience 
in metallurgy librarianship. 

After Boston University, she took a total immer¬ 
sion course in German at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, and followed that with ten years' work in 
West Germany, first with the U.S. Air Force, then 
with Radio Free Europe (RFE). Before going to 
Europe, she studied for the MLS and then worked 
three years as Lindgren Librarian for Earth Sciences at 
MIT. 

“I was quite content with my life in Cambridge 
and at TAC, when I was contacted by Dunning 
Wilson, Near Eastern bibliographer and chair of the 
search committee,” she said. “I gradually became 
intrigued by the possibilities at UCLA. It was an 
unexpected opportunity to do something different. 

Please turn to page 13 
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Ivan Petrovich Pavlov 
1849-1936 


r. Mary A. B. Brazier, professor 


emerita of Anatomy, has presented to the History and 
Special Collections Division of the Biomedical 
Library a remarkable gift of 18 mounted photographs, 
taken around the turn of the century, of Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov's labs. The photos, which docu¬ 
ment Pavlov's procedures and some of which show 
him with his co-workers, were presented to Dr. Bra¬ 
zier by one of Pavlov's closest pupils, Professor 
Kupalow, on the occasion of an international meeting 
in Russia in 1958. Dr. Brazier presented the 
photographs to the Biomedical Library earlier this 
year in honor of former Dean Sherman M. Mellin- 
koff. 

V.S. 
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“For example, the AUPL job involved manage¬ 
ment in a more formal structure. So far, the issues 
have involved space and collection planning, liaison 
with the faculty library committee, and much more 
paperwork. 

“Also, I have lots of peer support here, especially 
in the Fine Arts Library Group headed by Joan 
Kunselman, whereas at TAC I was the only profes¬ 
sional librarian. I had to seek outside support 
groups. 

“Another factor in my decision to come to 
UCLA was the support of the faculty and Dean 
Richard Weinstein of the Graduate School of Archi¬ 
tecture and Urban Planning. They take a particular 
interest in the library.” 

Before coming to UCLA, she had only the slight¬ 
est acquaintance with Los Angeles: on a trip from 
San Diego to San Francisco several years ago, she 
detoured from the freeway to drive the length of 
Wilshire Boulevard. 

The biggest surprise for her, perhaps, was the 


extent and variety of cultural events taking place in 
greater Los Angeles, e.g., theater, concerts, 
museums. But she has not had time to enjoy them. 
In the scant three months since she arrived, she has 
come to know only Westwood, Brentwood and parts 
of Pasadena. 

“I'm looking forward to getting away from my 
desk and looking around more,” she said. 

“I've taken one Sierra Club hike. I want to go 
skiing. And I've never been to Mexico. There are 
many things I want to do.” 

Her attention has been completely occupied with 
mastering the details of the AUPL position, and 
keeping up with day-to-day management demands. 

“I want to put new emphasis on the reference 
function, and I'll begin by giving it higher visibil¬ 
ity,” she said. “I want to project a responsive and 
forthcoming public image of the Architecture and 
Urban Planning Library.” 

P.C. 


Oriental Library Tests Online System 


The UCLA Library is one of the 13 institutions 
in the United States that are testing the OCLC-CJK 
system, which is one of two automated cataloging 
systems designed to handle East Asian vernacular char¬ 
acters, i.e., Chinese, Japanese and Korean. 

The second system is called RLIN-CJK, which 
became available five years ago. The software de¬ 
signs of these two systems are practically the same; 
both use the Chinese Character Code for Information 
Interchange (CCCII) developed in Taiwan and 
REACC (RLIN East Asian Character Code). Vernac¬ 
ular characters are maintained in a local dictionary 
stored in the computer. Both systems can manipulate 
more than 16,000 Chinese characters, including the 
traditional characters which are commonly used in 
Taiwan and the West and the simplified characters 
which are used in the People's Republic of China 
(PRC). The two systems can also handle the Wade 
romanization used in the West and the Pinyin 
romanization used in the PRC. They also use the 
same Modified Hepburn romanization for Japanese 


and the McCune-Reischauer romanization for Korean 
characters. 
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The hardware configurations of the RLIN-CJK and 
the OCLC-CJK systems are quite different, however. 
The RLIN-CJK system uses a specially designed ter¬ 
minal and a keyboard connected to a microprocessor 
that stores the software, while the OCLC-CJK 350 
terminal is a modified version of the commonly avail¬ 
able IBM AT Workstation which also stores the 
software. The RLIN-CJK system uses the Chinese- 
radicals input method while the OCLC-CJK system 
uses the multiple-romanization input method. The 
OCLC-CJK system has local card production capabil¬ 
ity while the RLIN-CJK system does not. The cost 
of the entire OCLC-CJK package is about one-third 
of that for the RLIN-CJK package. 

The other OCLC-CJK users include the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, the University of Oregon, the 
University of Texas at Austin, Indiana University, 
Ohio State University, the University of Illinois at 
Urbana, the University of Pittsburgh, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, Oberlin College, the 
Chicago Public Library, and Project Asia of the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. 

Staff of the Oriental Library were trained on the 
OCLC-CJK system in mid-May 1986. Since then, 
they have been contributing UCLA's cataloging 
records to the OCLC database. A three-step training 
strategy was followed. The professional librarians 
were trained first. They began by using romanized 
records already available in the OCLC database and 
enhanced these records with the CJK vernacular charac¬ 
ters. They also enhanced records by using Library of 
Congress printed cards. This gave them time to get 
used to the OCLC cataloging rules and conventions 
as well as the OCLC fixed fields. It also gave them 


enough time to learn how to construct the vernacular 
characters by using the different romanization sys¬ 
tems. These two phrases were completed in August 
1986. Since then, cataloging assistants have been 
trained as well to input original cataloging records pre¬ 
pared by the librarians on worksheets. Complete sets 
of catalog cards for these original records contributed 
to the OCLC database are being produced locally here 
at UCLA. 

Test tapes containing a number of the CJK catalog¬ 
ing records of the Library of Congress (LC) were 
loaded onto the OCLC database in December 1986. 
The regular distribution of LC CJK records was sched¬ 
uled to begin in early 1987. Since over 90 percent of 
the CJK records in the RLIN database are from LC, 
the availability of the LC CJK records in the OCLC 
database will greatly benefit users of the OCLC-CJK 
system in cataloging CJK materials which have 
already been cataloged by LC on the RLIN-CJK sys¬ 
tem. 

All of UCLA's CJK records will become part of 
the ORION database as the OCLC tapes are loaded 
each week. Only romanized fields, however, will 
appear on ORION public access terminals until 
hardware and software changes can be made. These 
bibliographic records, again in romanized form, will 
also be available throughout the University of 
California system through MELVYL, the UC online 
union catalog. 

Accompanying are reproductions of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary's first CJK cataloging records contributed to the 
OCLC database by Ik-Sam Kim (Korean), Mihoko 
Miki (Japanese), and Amy Tsiang (Chinese). 

J.C. 
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Gift Collections 


Phillip T. Bevis, 25 original woodblocks by Bar¬ 
ry Moser, to the Department of Special Collections. 

John Espey and Charles Gullans, a major 
collection of fine books dealing with American 
printing history and trade cloth bindings, to the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. 

Dennis Feldman, two fine art photographs: 
“Prince Albert” by Frederick Sommer and “Queen of 
Diamonds” by Man Ray, to the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. 

Gary and Brenda Ruttenberg, a collection of 


German Expressionist journals, catalogs, and books 
containing original graphic works, to the Art Lib¬ 
rary. 

Ephraim Sales, a collection of audiotape recorded 
interviews and supporting documentation relating to 
interviews between author Roy Newquist and 
various authors and entertainers, to the Department 
of Special Collections. 

UCLA Art Council, a collection of 63 new 
books dealing with art, architecture and design, to 
the Art Library. 


Library Cultural Events 


Exhibitions 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana: Leo¬ 
nardo in Milan, an exhibition of materials relating to 
Leonardo's Milanese sojourn. On display through 
the spring quarter. 

In the Art Library: Artists' Books Exhibition, 
Nancy Webber, self-published calenders, etc. On dis¬ 
play through April 6. 

Lectures 

In the Clark Library: The Gentle Invasion: The 
Impact of the Immigration of German and Austrian 
Booksellers in the 30s on the American Antiquarian 
Book Trade by Bernard M. Rosenthal, sponsored by 
the Book Club of California. To be held April 16 at 
3 p.m. 

Concerts 

In the College Library: Music in the Rotunda, 
last of the 1986/87 series. UCLA Chamber en¬ 
sembles will perform works from the 18th to 20th 


centuries in the Powell Rotunda on May 2 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are free, and may be obtained at the College 
Library Reference Desk after April 1. 
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California Book Center Formed 


‘Coming Out ’ Party. Celebrating the California Center for the Book were UCLA University Librarian 
Emeritus Lawrence Clark Powell; Morris Polan, university librarian, California State University, Los Angeles, 
and statewide coordinator, Californian Center for the Book; Los Angeles County Librarian Linda Crismond, 
representing the L.A. Co-op, and John Y. Cole, executive director, Center for the Book in the Library of 
Congress. 


T he California Center for the Book was 
formed last month, and, according to 
State Coordinator Morris Polan, it will begin 
offering programs this fall. 

The center is an offspring of the Center for 
the Book at the Library of Congress. The 
concept was originated in 1977 by Librarian 
of Congress Daniel E. Boorstin to stimulate 


public interest in books, reading and the 
printed word. Other state centers have been 
formed in Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Oregon, 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Texas, Virginia, and 
the Upper Midwest (comprising Minnesota, 
and North and South Dakota). The first na¬ 
tional Center for the Book program to have 
an impact in California has been “1987—The 
Year of the Reader.” 
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Polan said the California Center will be incorpo¬ 
rated as an autonomus statewide umbrella organiza¬ 
tion under which groups and organizations interested 
in books and reading can make common cause. It will 
be a broadly based, non-profit entity which will deve¬ 
lop and fund its own projects, in addition to suppor¬ 
ting national programs developed by the LC center. 

Polan said initially the administrative office will 
be located at the University Library of the California 
State University, Los Angeles, where he is university 
librarian. “There will be northern and southern pro¬ 
grams operating in tandem,” he said. “Right now we 
are working with Patricia Abe, Year of the Reader 
director, who is based at the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Most probably, a northern office will be established 
under the aegis of the State Library.” 

He said the proposal for the California Center for 
the Book was developed by a statewide group that 
included State Librarian Gary Strong, John C. Frantz, 
who until recently was director of the San Francisco 
Public Library, and Los Angeles County Librarian 
Linda Crismond along with other leading members of 
the L.A. Co-op, a consortium of public and college 
libraries in the Los Angeles Area. 


“The center will have a 
unique California spin 
that will distinguish us 
from the others 



“The center will have a unique California spin that 
will distinguish us from the others,” Polan said. 
“Events will be individually sponsored by particular 
libraries or library systems, the northern office, or a 
group of libraries. Strong and Crismond are planning 
publications for the center. They will be on the 
steering committee, which will be part of the 11- 
member Advisory Committee to be named in the near 
future.” 

California- has been a prime mover in the national 
“1987—The Year of the Reader” project. “Patricia 
Holt, book editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
came up with the idea,” Polan said. “The Chronicle 
provides office space for the project's San Francisco 
headquarters.” 

More than a dozen national organizations will be 


using the “Year of the Reader” theme during 1987, 
including the American Booksellers Association, the 
International Reading Association, the Association of 
American Publishers, the American Library Associa¬ 
tion, and Friends of the Library, U.S.A. 

Recently the L.C. center sponsored a lecture by 
UCLA University Librarian Emeritus Lawrence Clark 
Powell entitled. Next to Mother's Milk. In it, 
Powell described some of the books and influences 
that shaped his life, taking him from his boyhood 
home in Washington, D.C., to southern California 
and now to Arizona, where he lives with his wife, 
Fay. He also traces his connections, since 1939, 
with the Library of Congress. If he had a single role 
model, Powell notes, it would be Librarian of Con¬ 
gress Luther Evans, whose “energy, warmth and demo¬ 
cratic ways of administering were inspirational.” 

The Library of Congress has published the Powell 
lecture in a 25-page booklet, designed by Ward 
Ritchie and printed on acid-free paper by Richard 
Hoffman of Van Nuys. In a preface, Center for the 
Book Executive Director John Y. Cole notes that 
Powell's firm belief in the power of books to educate 
and his “infectious love of collecting, reading, and 
even giving away books” made him one of the “spiri¬ 
tual fathers” of the Center for the Book. Single cop¬ 
ies are available upon request from the Library of Con¬ 
gress, Box A, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

Other L.C. book center programs with national 
impact include “Read More About It,” the 
CBS/Library of Congress Book Project which will 
begin its eighth season September 3; Cap'n O. G. 
Readmore, an articulate, animated cat developed in 
cooperation with ABC Entertainment, who promotes 
reading in 30-second and 10-second spots, and who 
will star in a 30-minute special September 13, and 
the co-sponsoring of a two-day conference June 12-13 
with the American Antiquarian Society entitled, 
“Teaching the History of the Book: Methods and 
Concepts.” 


Library Exhbitions 

In the Art Library: Artist's Books Exhibi¬ 
tion, Edie Ellis: Solo Works, on display through 
June 30. 

In the University Research Library, 
Department of Special Collections: Illumina¬ 
tion and Decoration in Early Printed Books at UCLA, 
on display through September 1. 
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Fourth Annual Art Librarianship Fellowship Award 


(With the award in April of the 1987 Art Librarian 
Fellowship to Carol Elaine Smalls, the UCLA Art 
Council marked the fourth year of this valuable and 
effective program. Art Librarian Joyce Pellerano 
Ludmer took the occasion to review the history of the 
project.) 

J ust four years ago, the UCLA Art Council 
Fellowship in Art Librarianship was launched 
with flourish and great promise. The first three recipi¬ 
ents of this unique award were Lee R. Sorensen in 
1984, Kathleen Salomon in 1985, and Jerry Scott 
Goodwin in 1986. And now the selection committee 
is happy to announce that Carol Elaine Smalls has 
been awarded the 1987 fellowship. 

The Art Council fellowship aims at providing an 
outstanding newcomer to the field with comprehen¬ 
sive experience and intensive involvement for six 
weeks. The fellow receives a $3000 stipend and up to 
$1000 in travel funds, and is invited to participate in 
the world of art librarianship. Each fellow is given 
the opportunity to work side by side with an art refer¬ 
ence team, to deal with experienced librarians on all 
professional aspects of an art library, and to partake in 
events and activities on the southern California art 
scene. Working visits are made to the J. Paul Getty 
Center for the Arts and Humanities Library, the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art Library, the 
Huntington Library, the Brand Library in Glendale 
and other local academic, museum and public libraries 
with an art emphasis. An independent project, chosen 
by the fellow, is pursued as a first step towards a final 
project for possible publication. 

Carol Elaine Smalls 

Although a relative newcomer to the field, Ms. 
Smalls has served as an archives aide at the Archives 
of American Art, and as a library aide in the Fine Arts 
Room of McKeldin Library, University of Maryland. 
She has participated as an active member of the plan¬ 
ning committee for the ARLIS/NA Conference held 
in Washington, D.C., in February. In her articulate 
application, she expressed her dedicated interest in 
developing a broader understanding of art libraries and 
their special needs. 

Ms. Smalls carries strong library experience in 
another area of specialization, having spent the past 
11 years as a cataloger in the Visual Arts, Serials and 
Audiovisual Sections of the Library of Congress Cop¬ 
yright Office. She is an active member of the Copy¬ 
right Office Cataloging/Information and Reference 



Carol Elaine Smalls 


Committee. Numerous awards she has received 
include the Library of Congress Special Achievement 
Award for high quality cataloging and assisting with 
training new catalogers (1986), and the Library of 
Congress Group Meritorious Service Award for a spe¬ 
cial cataloging project (1983). She earned a B.A. 
cum laude in Art History and and M.L.S. from the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Lani Bernhard Promotes Fellowship 

The idea of an art librarian fellowship surfaced five 
years ago. Mrs. Lazare (Lanie) Bernhard, a member 
of the Art Council awards committee, spearheaded the 
project, coordinating closely with the head of the Art 
Library, who serves an an ex-officio member of the 
council executive committee. Lanie Bernhard talked 
to the chairs and members of the library and awards 
committees, met with the council president and with 
members of the executive board. She envisioned an 
experiment focused on art librarianship, planned to 
encourage outstanding newcomers, and to utilize the 
strong resources and personnel at UCLA and in the 
southern California area. Muriel Simkin, chair of the 
council library committee, and Sandra Rosenbaum 
and Jan Aronson, past chairs, lent their support to 
this far-reaching idea. The fellowship was initiated in 
1984, and has continued in full force. 

The first three annual awards proved auspicious. 
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Selected by the awards committee, which consisted of 
executive board members and librarians, the fellows 
revealed varied interests in studio art and art history, 
and expressed a desire to pursue a career in museum, 
school or academic libraries. Each brought particular 
strengths, and garnered different results from the pro¬ 
gram. 

Lee Sorensen 

Lee Sorensen initiated the program as the first Fel¬ 
low in Art Librarianship. He was finishing his 
M.L.S. at the University of Chicago at the time. He 
had received his B.A. cum laude from Carthage Col¬ 
lege, Kenosha, Wisconsin, where he carried a dual 
major in History and Studio Art. He earned his M.A. 
in Art History at the University of Chicago, where he 
focused on nineteenth-century German art, and wrote 
his thesis on the graphics of Ernst Ludwig Kirchner. 
He had worked as a research assistant at the 
Milwaukee Art Center, Department of Prints and 
Drawings, and as an assistant for readers' services at 
the school of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

In his fellowship application, Sorensen described 
his interests in art information, art bibliography and 
thesaurus construction. “The chance to contribute 
significant research to the field of art librarianship 
while helping others,” he wrote, “is the most 
personally rewarding thing I can do.” The outcome of 
his research project, initially carried out during his fel¬ 
lowship term, was published two years later: “Art 
Bibliographies: A Survey of Their Development, 
1595-1821,” Library Quarterly 56, No. 1 (1986): 31- 
55. He was recently appointed reference librarian for 
art at the University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Kathleen Salomon 

Kathleen Salomon arrived the following summer 
as the recipient of the 1985 fellowship. She received 
her B.A. in Art History at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and is finishing a concurrent 
M.L.S./M.A. program there designed to prepare stu¬ 
dents for careers in art librarianship. Her graduate 
work was reinforced by practical experience as a teach¬ 
ing assistant, a reference intern at San Francisco's 
Museum of Modern Art, and as a research assistant at 
the UC Berkeley Center for Studies in Higher Educa¬ 
tion. 

Her work for the art history aspect of her joint 
degree included a thesis analyzing the architecture and 
iconography of a private sixteenth-century chapel 
within the context of post-Tridentine Rome. “As an 
art librarian,” she wrote in her application, “I hope to 
expose the academic community to the many fine 
resources available in our art research libraries, both 


through reference work and bibliographic instruction, 
an area I find equally important for all undergraduates, 
graduates and scholars in the field.” For her fellow¬ 
ship project, she updated the Leonardo Subject File in 
the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, locating citations 
and preparing subject cards with abstracts for the 
Leonardo bibliography covering the past five years. 
She was recently appointed a reference librarian at the 
Getty Center library. 

Jerry Scott Goodwin 

Jerry Scott Goodwin applied for the fellowship 
while she was in the midst of working towards the 
M.L.S. at the University of Southern Mississippi and 
her M.A. in Art History at Tulane University. 
“Because I have had a long and personal acquaintance 
with the studio arts as well as history of the arts,” she 
wrote, “I feel I am able to bring a comprehensive, 
well-rounded perspective to art librarianship and a spe¬ 
cial understanding to the visual, historical, and critical 
research needs of both scholars and practicing artists 
using libraries.” 

She had earned her B.F.A. cum laude at the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama, taught art at Callaway High School 
in Jackson, Mississippi, and worked at the 
Mississippi Museum of Art and as a technical assis¬ 
tant at the Tulane University Art Department slide 
library. She also worked as a graduate assistant at 
Tulane University Art History Department. As part 
of her fellowship project, she began research leading 
to the compilation of a comprehensive bibliography 
and index to reproductions of paintings, sculptures 
and selected drawings of the pioneer realist, Andre 
Masson. 

All three fellows had shown consistent excellence 
in all aspects of their educational training and work 
experience and in the articulation of professional 
goals. Their achievements during the fellowship term 
revealed the high promise expected. That this fellow¬ 
ship helps newcomers to become creative, high-cali¬ 
ber members of our field gives added impetus to con¬ 
tinue our staffing and the Art Council's financial sup¬ 
port of the program. 

J.P.L. 


Library Exhibition 

In the Biomedical Library: Florence Night¬ 
ingale, Her Contributions to Nursing and Public 
Health , on display through June 30. 
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Profile of Brigitte Kueppers 


F or Brigitte Kueppers, new head of the Theater 
Arts Library, moving to the UCLA library of¬ 
fers the opportunity to have a hand in building a ma¬ 
jor integrated cinema, television and theater collec¬ 
tion. 

She comes here from New York City, where she 
worked in the Lincoln Center Performing Arts 
Research branch of the New York Public Library, and 
then with the Shubert Organization. 

She was bom in West Germany, and moved to 
America in the mid-1960s. Inspired by Maria 
Schell's 1957 performance in the classic postwar Ger¬ 
man film, Rose Bernd, she had studied theater arts in 
Bonn (her hometown), Munich, Cologne, Vienna and 
Paris. In the U.S.A., she first worked as support 
staff in the Ohio State University Library, then 
moved to Philadelphia, where she completed the 
M.L.S. at Drexel University. 

She landed a one-year position at the New York 
Public Library as a researcher in the Photography 
Department. With this, she was pretty well situated 
to pursue her interest in theater arts. Her aspiration 
to be first an actress, second a drama critic led her to 
take part in film and theater projects nights and week¬ 
ends. She worked as production manager and script 
person for independent TV producers, and edited film 
for commercials. 

Meanwhile, her library career prospered. She was 
promoted to a permanent job in the NYPL Periodicals 
Division, then was named coordinator of a grant- 
funded project to catalog the papers of a nineteenth- 
century theatrical agency (the Chamberlain and 
Lyman Brown Collection) housed in the Billy Rose 
Theater Collection at the Performing Arts Center. 
This position included reference work in film, televi¬ 
sion, dance, music and theater. During this time she 
took an M.A. in Theater Arts at New York Univer¬ 
sity, and completed much of the course work for a 
Ph.D., planning a dissertation on German cinema and 
theater in the years following World War II. 

Later, she reduced to halftime at Lincoln Center to 
devote more energy to theater, film and graduate 
study, when she was unexpectedly offered a plum job 
by the Shuberts to organize their archives. Gradually, 
the Shubert Archive captured her interest and absorbed 
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more of her energy until it became a fulltime job. 
She stayed 10 years, eight of them fulltime, 
organizing and managing the research collection and 
business archives which date from the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. Her final task there, last year, was to prepare 
for the opening of the archive to researchers and to 
plan the automation of document processing and 
access to the collection. 

Having arrived here March 2, she is still excited 
about being in California. “I'm just getting used to 
the open sky,” she said. “I want to develop a new 
way of life. I had my own style in New York, but it 
won't do for California.” 

Brigitte Kueppers enjoys horseback riding. 
Recently she discovered the stables in Will Rogers 
Park and Griffith Park. In New York, she arose early 
three days a week to canter in Central Park. She 
hopes to manage riding one morning a week here, 
given the distance to the stables. She also looks for¬ 
ward to exploring the world of theater, film and other 
arts in Los Angeles. 

But all that is on the back burner as she goes 
about mastering her new job, which offers several 
fresh career challenges. Among them are mastering 
the ORION system, learning the acquisitions and pub- 
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lie service procedures in place at UCLA, learning to 
operate within a larger system, and developing good 
staff and faculty relations. She has several priority 
tasks: 

• Get full staffing in place; 

• Assess special collections materials sitting on 
the Theater Arts shelves, process it for transfer to the 
Southern Regional Library Facility (SRLF), and cre¬ 
ate machine-readable records for the 250 collections so 
they can be listed on ORION; 

• With space freed up, she would like to rearrange 
the floor plan, separating functions physically (refer¬ 
ence, public reading and study, processing, etc.), creat¬ 
ing a script-browsing area to support classwork, and 
an open journal display; 

• She would like to explore cooperation with fac¬ 
ulty members to improve the library program. For 
example, the browsing-area idea was contributed by a 
number of the faculty, including Professor George L. 
Schaefer, chair of the Theater, Film and Television 


Department; 

• Determine the processing procedures for the 
steadily growing collection of film and television 
scripts; 

• When a new public services librarian is hired 
(after July 1), Brigitte Kueppers would like to pro¬ 
mote an active library instruction program for theater, 
film and television, including computerized reference 
services and research guidance. 

In the long range, she would create a collection 
development policy, renovate the whole Theater Arts 
Library space, eventually having open stacks, and find 
a way to deal with the zillions of photographs from 
Fox, Columbia and Universal/Paramount Studios that 
are sitting in the library's collection. 

The list of “things to do” is growing 
daily including both long-range projects and day-to- 
day items. 

P.C. 


Horace M. Albright, 1890-1987 


T he UCLA Library lost an eminent and gener¬ 
ous friend with the death of Horace Albright, 
aged 97 years, on March 28. A native of Bishop, 
California, and a 1912 graduate of Berkeley, Albright 
as a young assistant in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior was fortuitously involved in legislative 
developments leading to President Wilson's signing 
of the National Park Service Act in 1916. He became 
the first civilian superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park, 1919-1929, and then the second direc¬ 
tor of the National Park Service, serving until 1933 
when he shifted to a distinguished business career. 

Fortunately for us, he and his gracious wife, 
Grace, moved back West and in the early 1960s set¬ 
tled in adjacent to the campus. Here they were warm¬ 
hearted participants in the UCLA Faculty Center and, 
happily, in the Friends of the UCLA Library. This 
relationship and a close friendship with our former 
Assistant University Librarian James R. Cox, led to 
the Albright decision in the early 1970s to turn over 


to the library his extensive archive of books and corre¬ 
spondence concerned with the development of our 
national parks and with the conservation movement 
in general. Typical of his open generosity, he added a 
gift of funds to help with organizing and processing 
the material, a project on which Horace and Jim 
worked closely together for several years. 

Obviously the “grand old man” of the National 
Park Service, Horace Albright was widely honored. 
In 1980 President Carter awarded him the Medal of 
Freedom, our highest civilian honor, and last year the 
Sierra club presented him with the John Muir Award, 
most fittingly not only because of his own career but 
recalling also that he had actually met John Muir at a 
Sierra Club meeting in 1913. A critical biography 
by Donald C. Swain, recently academic vice president 
of the University of California, is fittingly titled, Wil¬ 
derness Defender: Horace Albright and Conservation 
(University of Chicago, 1970). 

R.V. 
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Campbell Book Collection Awards 


Winning book collectors were Stanton E. Cope, liana Melanie Nash, Eric S. Ludwig and John B. Lindquist 


B ook collectors and appreciators alike were out 
in force April 22 for the 39th annual Camp¬ 
bell Student Book Collection Competition. After 
considerable deliberation, the judges reached their deci¬ 
sion and the winners were liana Melanie Nash, under¬ 
graduate first prize for her collection Nancy Drew and 
the Hardy Boys: Half a Century of Printing History; 
Stanton E. Cope, graduate first prize for his collec¬ 
tion Yellow Fever—the Dreadful Scourge ; John B. 
Lindquist, graduate second prize for his collection My 
Affair with Karen Blixen, and Eric S. Ludwig, Lib¬ 
rary Staff Association (LS A) special award for his col¬ 
lection, Residential Building Construction, the Work¬ 
ing Library of a Building Contractor. 

University Librarian Russell Shank began the pro¬ 
gram by introducing Mrs. Campbell, the contest 
founder and longtime sponsor of the event, and Laura 
Friesen-Lynn, president of the LSA. Other sponsors 
of this year's contest were the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America and the Friends of the UCLA 
Library. Shank spoke about the joy of reading and 
collecting books, which has become a lifelong pas¬ 
sion for many throughout the ages. He then intro¬ 
duced the committee members responsible for the con¬ 
test: Joan Kaplowitz, Education and Psychology 
Library, chair; Betsy Sandoz, Special Collections; 


Cathy Wilson, Chemistry Library, and Tom Fry, Col¬ 
lege Library. The podium was turned over to contest 
judges Jack Miles, book review editor of the Los 
Angeles Times; Betty Rosenberg, senior lecturer emer¬ 
itus, Graduate School of Library and Information Sci¬ 
ence, and Joan Perkal, antiquarian bookseller, and 
longtime member of the Friends of the UCLA 
Library. 

Miles addressed the group describing high points 
of many of the collections. He was obviously 
charmed by the personal nature of the collections and 
the devotion of the student collectors whose subjects 
ranged from Art Nouveau to Viking lore. The awards 
were presented by Betty Rosenberg and Joan Perkal. 
In addition to the winners' cash prizes, each finalist 
received a gift book from the University of California 
Press, William Morris's The Ideal Book, Essays and 
Lectures on the Arts of the Book, a VIP pass to the 
California Antiquarian Book Fair, and an honorary 
membership to the Friends of the UCLA Library for 
one year. 

The winning collections will be displayed in the 
Powell Rotunda until Memorial Day. 

E.S. 
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Gift Collections 


The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the following donors who have recently made signifi¬ 
cant gifts of money or research materials to the uni¬ 
versity: 

Dr. and Mrs. Milton Bassis, a collection of 
sheet music, band/orchestra arrangements, books, 
folios and ephemera relating to the Ivan Scott Orches¬ 
tra, to the Archive of Popular American Music; 

Herman Blumenthal estate, the Herman Blu- 
menthal Collection of Art and Architectural Books 
(approximately 3,500 items), to the Fine Arts Lib¬ 
raries; 

Doris Gabriel, second installment of the Doris 
and Louis Paul Gabriel Collection of Western Photo¬ 
graphic Views, comprising 15 images from a total of 
45 (the first installment was delivered in 1985; the 
third will be delivered in 1988), to the Department of 
Special Collections; 

Mrs. Ralph Greenson, papers of Dr. Ralph 
Romeo Greenson, including correspondence, writings, 
tape recordings, patient files, and material relating to 
his teaching seminars, 1940s-1970s, to the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections; 

Harry Horner, 38 art and architecture books, to 
the Fine Arts Libraries; 

Mr. and Mrs. Anton Long, gift of $2,000 to 
the Department of Special Collections; 

Ada Nisbet, collection of English and American 
literature, mostly 19th century, to the University 
Research Library; 

Terence O'Flaherty, ex-critic for San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle, materials relating to the American 
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television industry, 1949-1986, to the Fine Arts 
Libraries; 

Mrs. Frank Sabatella, 224 19th-century opera 
manuscripts s^res and parts, to the Music Library; 

Carolyn See, a collection of books, manu¬ 
scripts, pamphlets and other materials relating to Ezra 
Pound and his circle, to the Department of Special 
Collections; 

Robert Thomas, a collection of film production 
kits, softcover film books, posters, and film ephe¬ 
mera, to the Theater Arts Library; 

Times-Mirror Company, 74 boxes of photos 
and 15 boxes of negatives added to the Los Angeles 
Times Photo Archives, to the Department of Special 
Collections; 

Walt Disney Imagineering-Information 
Research Center, 750 books and journals relating 
to history of wit and humor, to the Department of 
Special Collections; 
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Treasures 


from the 
East Asian 
Collections 


T reasures from the East Asian Collections at 
UCLA is the general theme of a special ex¬ 
hibition of the rare and interesting materials 
from the library system prepared by the staff 
of the Richard C. Rudolph Oriental Library. The ex¬ 
hibit opened June 12 and will continue through Sep¬ 
tember in the lobby of the University Research Library. 

Materials on display come from three library units: 
the Oriental Library, the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, and the Biomedical Library. Each exhibit case 
carries a theme, such as, Japanese fine arts, history of 
the Chinese Book, manuscripts, Chinese medicine, 
Japanese medicine, Chinese examination papers, Japa¬ 
nese Buddhism, Chinese rare books, and the Korean 
collection. Another three exhibit cases display cur¬ 
rent publications that were received recently by the 
Oriental Library as gifts or donations. 
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An opening reception for this exhibit was held on 
the evening of June 12. It was coordinated by Victoria 
Steele, director of Library Development. More than 
120 guests attended, including representatives from the 
Chancellor’s Office and the University Development 
Office, plus faculty, library staff, and invited guests 
from the Los Angeles area. 

During the reception, Vice Chancellor Albert Bar¬ 
ber welcomed the guests to UCLA and University Li¬ 
brarian Russell Shank greeted them on behalf of the 
library. They then accepted a donation on behalf of the 
university of about 900 volumes of Korean publications 
from Professor Seung-Kyu Park, a visiting scholar at 
UCLA. Professor Hans H. Baerwald, director of the 
Japan Research and Exchange Program, spoke on 
behalf of Professor Park. 



More than 40 


faculty members 
at UCLA are 
offering courses 
or conducting 
research programs 
on East Asia 

Mr. Liu Ta-Jen, director of the Los Angeles Office 
of the Coordination Council for North American Af¬ 
fairs, also presented UCLA with a collection of 155 
volumes of Chinese books on behalf of the National 
Central Library in Taiwan. The gift was accepted by Dr. 
Shank. 

In his remarks. Dr. Shank mentioned that there are 
19 branch libraries in the UCLA library system. The 


UCLA Library is ranked by the Association of Research 
Libraries number two among all American research 
libraries, second only to that of Harvard University. He 
also pointed out that the Oriental Library supports 
active and fast-growing teaching and research pro¬ 
grams in East Asian Studies at UCLA, which are being 
coordinated by the Center for Pacific Rim Studies, the 
center for Chinese Studies, and the USC/UCLA Joint 
Center on East Asian Studies, and include the Japan 
Research and Exchange Program, the Korean Program, 
the Asian-American Studies Center, the Law School, 
and the Department of East Asian Languages and 
Cultures. There are also concentrated programs in 
history, literature, sociology, anthropology, education, 
political science, economics, film, theater and televi¬ 
sion. More than 40 faculty members at UCLA are 
offering courses or conducting research programs on 
East Asia. 

James K.M. Cheng, head of the Richard C. Rudolph 
Oriental Library, reported on the history and develop¬ 
ment of the Oriental Library, and pointed out that after 
40 years the collections now number more than 260,000 
volumes, including more than 130,000 in Chinese, 
120,000 in Japanese, and 10,000 volumes in Korean. 
More than 1,300 current serial titles in the three ver¬ 
nacular languages are being received. On the average 
10,000 volumes a year have been added to the collec¬ 
tions in recent years. The collections are particularly 
strong in both Chinese and Japanese fine arts, archeol¬ 
ogy, Japanese Buddhism, religion, folklore, ancient 
history, and the classical periods of the Chinese and 
Japanese literature. A strong Korean collection is being 
developed to support the burgeoning Korean studies 
programs at UCLA. Cheng then introduced the staff 
and faculty who had contributed to the preparation of 
the exhibit. Professor Emeritus Richard C. Rudolph, 
founder of the Oriental Library, also introduced mem¬ 
bers of the retired faculty in East Asian Studies and 
former staff of the Oriental Library who were invited to 
the reception. 

J.C. 
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Illuminated Books Exhibit 


E arly printed books are not places 
where one would normally expect to 
find examples of the manuscript il¬ 
luminator’s craft. In actuality, how¬ 
ever, early printed books are a splendid source 
through which to see Renaissance artists at work. 
The current exhibit in the Department of Special 
Collections amply illustrates this point, and re¬ 
flects the riches available for study in the Ahman- 
son-Murphy Collection of Early Italian Printing 
and in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana. 

The exhibit contains the works of six known 
painters who lived in fifteenth-century Italy. 
Perhaps the finest of them was the deaf-mute 
Christoforo da Predis who painted in Milan ca. 
1471-1486, and whose younger brother Giovanni 
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A page from the Sweynheym and Pannartz Bible 
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Ambrogio worked in the atelier of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The work of the German scribe, illuminator, and book¬ 
seller Gioacchino di Giovanni de Gigantibus is seen in 
two books in the exhibit. Gioacchino worked in Italy, 
primarily in Rome, from 1460 to 1485. Later in his life 
he painted for Ferdinand, king of Naples. His hand is 
seen in both manuscripts and printed books. 


In all, some 
thirty incunabula 
are on exhibit, 
among them the 
Schiissler Josephus, 
the Sweynheym 
and Pannartz Bible, 
the Jensen Pliny, 
and the Wendelin 
von Speyer 
Lactantius ... 


Another painter who worked in Rome ca. 1467-1496 
is the Camaldolian monk Giuliano Amedei da Firenze. 
He added the gold initial and white vinestem border to 
the Bible printed in Rome by Sweynheym and Pannartz 
in 1471. A second German illuminator, one who 
worked in Ferrara for the Este family in the 1470s, is 
Martino di Giorgio. The most prolific illuminator 
represented is Francesco d’Antonio del Cherico who 


was active in Florence from 1485 to 1496. From his 
shop there issued an array of illuminated manuscripts 
and early printed books. The book exhibited here, 
Leonardo Bruni’s Historia Florentina printed in Ven¬ 
ice in 1476, belonged to the Florentine printer Franc¬ 
esco Buonacorsi, known for his edition of Petrarch’s 
works, and bears his ex libris. While they are not, 
strictly speaking, illuminated, the exhibit also includes 
four volumes from the library of Odorico Pillone and 
his son Giorgio, the fore-edges of which were painted 
by Cesare Vecellio, nephew and assistant of the Vene¬ 
tian painter Titian. 

In all, some thirty incunabula are on exhibit, among 
them the Schiissler Josephus (Augsburg 1470), the 
Sweynheym and Pannartz Bible (Rome 1471), the 
Jensen Pliny (Venice 1472), and the Wendelin von 
Speyer Lactantius (Venice 1472). These titles and the 
others on display were acquired primarily as monu¬ 
ments of printing and for the authors and titles they 
contain. Yet they each bring an array of unique features 
wherein their real value to research and instruction lies. 
Some of these books belonged to significant humanists 
and contain their annotations; others contain fragments 
of medieval manuscripts in their bindings; and still 
others, like those in the present exhibit, contain the 
work of Renaissance artists and are part of the history 
patronage and libraries. With respect to these features 
no two printed books are alike. Here is where discov¬ 
eries are to be made. These books reflect the interaction 
between patrons, printers, artists and scholars, and 
between the scholars of one generation and those of 
another; as such, they are an important primary resource 
for historians of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Eu¬ 
rope. 

The exhibit opened on May 14 with a talk in the 
Department of Special Collections followed by a recep¬ 
tion. It will remain on display until early October. 

R.H.R. 


Ahmanson Grant Supports Biomed Renovation 


The Biomedical Library has received a grant from 
the Ahmanson Foundation for the alteration and reno¬ 
vation of the library’s rare book stack area. The project, 
which is scheduled for completion in October, 1987, 
will provide a secure and environmentally controlled 
storage area for many of the rare and fragile special 


materials which comprise the Biomedical Library’s 
rich health and life sciences history collection. We are 
deeply indebted to the Ahmanson Foundation for their 
assistance in preserving and protecting these classics 
and valuable resources for future scholars. 

A.B. 
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Belt Library Acquires Da Vinci Facsimiles 


Leonardo da Vinci. A horseman trampling on a fallen foe. Metalpoint on blue prepared paper, 152 x 188 mm (Royal 
Library, Windsor Castle, No. 12358 r). One of the equestrian studies included in Carlo Pedretti's new edition of 
Leonardo's drawings of Horses and Other Animals at Windsor Castle. 


L eonardo da Vinci scholars generally agree 
that the master’s true legacy is to be found 
less in his few surviving paintings than in 
the thousands of pages of his manuscripts 
and drawings, scattered in museums and royal collec¬ 
tions throughout the western world. As a result students 
of Leonardo have always relied heavily upon facsimile 
editions of these crucial yet frequently inaccessible 
materials. Indeed the history of Leonardo scholarship 
might meaningfully be charted in terms of the succes¬ 
sive appearance of increasingly splendid facsimile pub¬ 
lications. One of the many unique features of the Elmer 
Belt Library of Vinciana at UCLA is that it seeks to 
afford the scholar the opportunity to consult a complete 
collection of these facsimiles. 1987 will long be re¬ 
garded as an annus mirabilis in the field of Leonardo 
studies. No fewer than three major facsimile publica¬ 
tions have appeared simultaneously on the market. 
Thanks to the foresight and generosity of Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy and the Ahmanson Foundation, all three 
landmark publications will shortly have a home in the 


Belt Library. 

The first two installments of Professor Carlo 
Pedretti’s monumental new edition of the Leonardo 
materials at Windsor Castle were reviewed by UCLA 
Art Librarian Joyce Pellerano Ludmer in previous is¬ 
sues of the UCLA Librarian. The great Corpus of the 
Anatomical Studies composed in collaboration with the 
late Dr. Kenneth D. Keele and lavishly produced by 
Johnson Reprints, appeared in three volumes in 1978- 
80. This was followed shortly by the first volume of 
Professor Pedretti’s catalogue of Drawings and Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers of Leonardo da Vinci in the Collections 
of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, devoted 
to Landscapes, Plants and Water Studies, which ap¬ 
peared in 1982. Now we have the most recent volume 
in that series, which is limited to 350 numbered sets: 
Professor Pedretti’s remarkable catalogue of 
Leonardo’s captivating studies of Horses and other 
Animals , which more than fulfills the expectations 
aroused by previous volumes. In 1980 Dr. Armand 
Hammer acquired the only complete manuscript by 
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Leonardo still in private hands: the Codex Leicester. 
The UCLA community will recall that shortly thereaf¬ 
ter Dr. Hammer generously consented to lend the 
“Codex Hammer” (as Professor Pedretti rechristened 
it) for exhibition in the Art Library, on the occasion of 
a visit by the International Society of Bibliophiles. Dr. 
Hammer envisioned all along a new facsimile edition of 
the Codex Hammer. Here it is at last, an immaculately 
produced facsimile publication with a catalogue and 
English translation by Professor Pedretti, in a deluxe 
edition limited to 998 numbered copies published on 
handmade Fabriano paper by Giunti of Florence. 

As if this were not enough of an embarras des 
richesses, the first volume of a remarkable new twelve- 
volume facsimile edition of the Leonardo manuscripts 
in the Institut de France, Paris, has just appeared on the 
market. These extensive manuscripts, removed from 
Italy by Napoleon, are among Leonardo’s most impor¬ 
tant. They have now been masterfully edited by the 
patriarch of modem Leonardo scholars. Professor 


PRC Minister 

A t a ceremony held at the Department of 
Special Collections on May 23, Mr. He 
Dongchang, vice minister of the State Ed¬ 
ucation Commission of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China, presented to the UCLA Library a 
collection of Chinese books. Representing UCLA to 
receive the books were Dr. Elwin V. Svenson, vice 
chancellor for Institutional Relations, and University 
Librarian Russell Shank. Professor Lucie Cheng, direc¬ 
tor of the Center for Pacific Rim Studies at UCLA, also 
spoke during the ceremony. 

Minister He was leading a delegation of Chinese 
government officials from the State Education 
Commission on a visit to major universities across the 
United States, sponsored by the U.S. Information 
Agency. Other staff of the delegation included officials 
from the Chinese Embassy in Washington, D.C. and the 
Chinese Consulate Office in San Francisco. 


Augusto Marinoni of the Uni versita Cattolica of Milan. 
Professor Marinoni recently received the first Armand 
Hammer Award for Excellence in Leonardo Studies, 
presented by Professor Pedretti, Director of the Armand 
Hammer Center for Leonardo Studies at UCLA. Pro¬ 
fessor Marinoni’s new facsimile edition of Leonardo’s 
French codices will be accompanied by three volumes 
of English translation and critical transcriptions of 
Leonardo’s texts. This lavish production, too, is limited 
to 998 numbered sets published by Giunti. 

Thus the UCLA tradition in Italian Renaissance 
studies, so marvelously embodied in the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Collections of Aldines and Early Italian Print¬ 
ing at Special Collections, is equally alive in the Elmer 
Belt Library of Vinciana. The Belt Library, the UCLA 
Library and community, and indeed the whole world of 
renaissance scholarship, thus have reason yet again to 
be profoundly grateful to Dr. Murphy and the Ahman- 
son Foundation. 

M.M. 


Donates Books 

Angeles: For the promotion of educational exchanges 
between China and the United States and on behalf of 
the State Education Commission of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China, I have the honor to present to you a 
collection of Chinese books consisting of 672 titles in 
1,029 volumes.” 

The majority of the books in this collection are 
current scholarly publications from China, covering a 
wide range of subjects, such as political science, phi¬ 
losophy, economics, reference works, language, litera¬ 
ture, fine arts, culture, education, history, geography, 
and natural science. A number of these publications 
will be on display in the lobby of URL during the 
summer quarter. 

Immediately following the book donation cere¬ 
mony, a luncheon to honor Minister He was hosted by 
Vice Chancellor Svenson in the Humanities Confer¬ 
ence Room in Royce Hall. 


The commemorative plaque presented to Shank 
reads as follows: “To the University of California, Los 
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Friends Publish Bancroft Checklist 


T he Friends of the UCLA Library are pleased 
to announce the joint publication with the 
Friends of the Bancroft Library of A Check¬ 
list of Publications of H.H. Bancroft and 
Company, 1857 to 1870 by Ruth Frey Axe. Mrs. Axe 
was a long-time associate of the distinguished western 
bibliographer Henry R. Wagner, who first considered 
the checklist and began to compile its entries but left it 
unfinished at his death in 1956. Mrs. Axe has added to 
Wagner’s original estimate of approximately 150 
books published by Bancroft from his San Francisco 
bookstore. The present list numbers 212 entries. 

H.H. Bancroft is best remembered as a bibliophile, 
collector, and founder of the Bancroft Library at the 
University of California. As a bookseller in San Fran¬ 
cisco, his interest was to bring a wide variety of history, 
literature, and science to a community booming with 
the gold rush and with the relatively new American 
government of the state. He printed many original 
western works of interest to him, and when he could not 


obtain previously published eastern American imprints 
for distribution in his bookstore, he often would reprint 
these works under his own imprint. 

Mrs. Axe’s work represents more than forty years’ 
effort toward bringing forth a checklist of Bancroft’s 
publishing. The Friends of the UCLA Library’s share 
of the publishing costs was met through a special 
contribution by retired Curator of Rare Books and 
Literary Manuscripts Brooke Whiting. UCLA has been 
allocated 250 copies of the publication run and will send 
one copy gratis to members of the Friends on request by 
letter. For non-members, copies are available at $10, 
tax and postage included. Distribution will be fulfilled 
on a first-requested, first-served basis. Those wishing 
to acquire a copy should write to the Department of 
Special Collections, University Research Library, 
UCLA, Los Angeles CA 90024-1575. Those wishing 
to purchase a copy should make their checks payable to 
The Friends of the UCLA Library. 

D.S.Z. 


Medical Library Association Annual Meeting 


T he 87th annual meeting of the Medical Li- 
braryAssociation took place recently in Port 
land, OR, with ten Biomed Library staff 
members plus Terry Ryan (who has not quite 
overcome her medical library past) as contributors. A. 
Bunting, K. Deeney, L. Gilman, E. Graham, S. Gullion, 
V. Hay, J. Kwan, T. Ryan, P. Walter, J. Watson and G. 
Yokote attended or chaired innumerable committee 
meetings and performed other organizational duties. In 
addition: 

Lelde Gilman and Janet Watson taught continuing 
education courses on “Collection Development and 
Use” and “Oncology: Concepts and Resources,” re¬ 
spectively, while Julie Kwan taught an item writing 
workshop designed to produce questions for upcoming 
certification examinations. 

Alison Bunting presented a paper on the National 


Library of Medicine’s (NLM) planning panels in a 
session devoted to NLM’s recently published long 
range plan. Kay Deeney spoke at a session sponsored 
by the Public Services and Health Sciences Audiovisual 
Sections on “Teaching MEDLINE without the Online 
Database: a Microcomputer-Based Approach,” and Pat 
Walter spoke to the Technical Services Section on “The 
Micro Contribution to a Mainframe Technical Services 
Department.” Vivian Hay, Pat Walter and Gail Yokote 
designed an exhibit and microcomputer demonstration 
on “Converting Micro Potential into Public and Tech¬ 
nical Services Productivity” and several additional staff 
members helped present the demonstration to a large, 
interested crowd. Finally, Gail Yokote, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the MLA Board of Directors and spent a mara¬ 
thon 11 days at her duties, found time to moderate a 
plenary session with two distinguished speakers. 

A good but exhausting time was had by all. 

P.L.W. 
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Gift Collections 


The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the following donors who have recently made signifi¬ 
cant gifts of research materials to the university: 

Arnold Chapman, a collection of 107 scripts (1965- 
67), production materials, stills (some signed), relating 
to Batman and other productions, with 37 postcard 
photographs, and eight miscellaneous photographs, all 
donated in honor of Frank Chapman, to the Theater Arts 
Library; 

Marianne Finkelstein, a collection of journals relating 
to microbiology and bacteriology, to the University 
Library; 


Julius and Florence Kogan, a collection of papers of 
Reuben Boroughs including slides, correspondence 
files, photographs, manuscripts, and research materials 
relating to his writings, 1920s-1960s, for addition to the 
Boroughs Collections held by the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections; 

UCLA Art Council, a collection of 44 books dealing 
with art, architecture and design, and a collection of 19 
new books on the same subjects, to the Art Library; 

J. Harold Wayland, a collection of 1141 journals and 
books dealing with the sciences and humanities, to the 
University Library. 


Library Exhibitions 

In the Art Library: Some Artists' Books from the Art 
Library’s Collections , on display through September 
15. 

In the University Research Library, Department of 
Special Collections: Illumination and Decoration in 
Early Printed Books at UCLA, on display through 
September. 

In the University Research Library Lobby: Treas¬ 
ures from the East Asian Collections at UCLA , on 
display through September 11. 
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Alexander 

Pushkin: The 
Immoderate 
Moderate 


A leksander Sergeevich Pushkin was bom in 1799 and died in 1837 

in appropriate, if untimely, fashion as the result of a duel. In 
October, the University Research Library will mark this 150th 
year of the great Russian writer’s death with an exhibit in the 
lobby. We can only highlight his stormy, exciting life and the 
vast number of works by and about him, as there exists a whole 
fecund field of Pushkiniana: a multi-volume dictionary of his vocabulary, works 
based on his archives and endless territorial claims (Pushkin in Crimea, Pushkin 
in the Caucasus, Pushkin here, there and everywhere). 
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In the West, he is known primarily through media 
other than print: through ballet, theater and music. His 
written oeuvre—succinct, crystal clear, direct and spar¬ 
kling—has thus far defied translation in toto. It is a 
deprivation that he is so little known here both for our 
literary gratification and for our understanding of the 
Russian people to whom he is closer and better known 
than is Shakespeare to the English-speaking world. At 
home, he was recognized, quoted and lionized in his 
own time when he became Russia’s first literary idol. 
For political as well as literary reasons this love affair 
has endured through the enormous changes which have 
taken place in the Soviet Union. Pushkin ’s politics were 
not liberal enough nor his temperament trustworthy 
enough to permit him entry into any group organized 
against political oppression, such as the Decembrists, 
but his views were strongly enough expressed and so 
avidly circulated that both his private life and his works 
were never out of the censor’s scrutiny. 

From the French literature he began to devour as a 
youngster he assimilated ideals of liberty, of a social 
contract, of the rights of man, the abhorrence of tyrants 
and of the church as a source of all evil and superstition. 
Concern with issues such as these, as well as his direct 
understandable language, have made him a national 
treasure fortunately not to be impugned by the most 
restrictive of regimes. According to modem Russian 
sources both Pushkin’s philosophy and the “realism” he 
allegedly brought to Russian literature and drama made 
him a forefather of Socialist Realism. The Soviets, 
however, do not do Pushkin justice with their claim that 
his “realistic method” and “democratic” outlook were 
his chief innovations. 

In his short life Pushkin initiated a lot of “firsts.” 
According to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, “[he] 
established almost all modem prose genres in Russia 
from the travel note and the sketch to the historical 
novel and the philosophical novella.” His poetry is a 
bom again genre with an original use of traditional 
vernacular language, new rhythms and rhyme schemes 
evolving from the hortatory, patriotic, anti-Napoleonic 
verse of his school days to the lack of decoration and 
universality of The Bronze Horseman. His views on the 
drama and theater contributed to the development of the 
Russian school of realism on the stage. He was crucial 
in the emergence of progressive professional Russian 
journalism. He was the first Russian to elevate literary 
criticism to a branch of learning. Henri Troyat, in his 
biography, said Pushkin was “the first Russian author to 
defend his [publishing] rights and also the first who 
pretended to live by his pen. He invented the profession 
of literature.” The Fountain of Bakhchisarai (1822, 
pub. 1824) brought him three thousand rubles and as he 


became increasingly more pressed for funds he hoped 
against hope that the production of a politico-literary 
journal would bring him the vast income needed to 
support an insupportable lifestyle. Quite misleadingly 
he appeared to shake out of his sleeve the clearest, 
sparest, most accessible, evocative and joyous poetry, 
full of playful metaliterary devices. His manuscripts 
bear witness to the labor that really went into them. In 
addition, all his life he had to erase, rewrite, hide and 
deny, but not for esthetic reasons: the censor was ever at 
his back. 



To document his amorous ad¬ 
ventures, Pushkin kept “Don 
Juan” lists...Since he moved in 
a stratum of society whose 
members had... portraits 
painted, we are still able to 
enjoy and speculate about the 
range of his taste. 



The same French library on his father’s estate that 
sowed in him the seeds of his political and social views 
stirred in an adolescent Pushkin more immediate per¬ 
sonal feelings. Troyat wrote that Pushkin was here 
introduced to “frolicking shepherdesses, flirtatious 
marquises and immoral love affairs.” In matters sensual 
as in his writing, Pushkin was a prodigy. Throughout his 
life, writing and wenching remained primary pastimes. 
According to Troyat, “To him, love was an occupation, 
a raison d’etre, an art, a profession in itself, on the same 
level as poetry, and his entire life was to be divided 
between the two.” At the same time, he did manage to 
combine a lot of disastrous gambling and excessive 
drinking with considerable field study of the language 
and lore that figured in his works. 

To document his amorous adventures Pushkin kept 
“Don Juan” lists: one to record the women he loved 
platonically, the other to memorialize the women he had 
possessed. Since he moved in a stratum of society 
whose members had frequent, and often delightful, 
portraits painted, we are still able to enjoy and speculate 
about the range of his taste. Giving the appearance of a 
social butterfly as a young man, Pushkin indicated a 
need for affiliation in this as in other areas which is 
heartbreaking, and one which eventually led to his 
decision that he must marry and settle down, that he 
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Doodles. These are self-portraits in the margins of the poet's manuscripts, in approximate chronological order. 


must marry the impoverished socialite Goncharova and 
that, on the flimsiest of grounds, he must fight to the 
death for her honor. He did such things as join the 
Freemasons, and try to fight with an army to which he 
did not belong. He had entree into a society whose 
diversions neither his pocket nor his character could 
sustain. 

As a boy on his father’s estate Pushkin was a loner 
despite having siblings. He spent his time reading and 
listening to his grandmother and his nanny, to whom he 
was particularly attached, recount the deeds of folklore 
in the language in which they were traditionally handed 
down. 

He was happy to get away from his dreary family to 
attend a prestigious academy. There he was no longer 
withdrawn but deeply involved with young men on the 
brink of life, all immersed in political debate, prone to 
youthful radical idealism, and all especially excited 
about poetry. The students, and even some of the 
excellent teachers he was lucky enough to come across, 
enjoyed Pushkin for the fun his pen and his exhibition¬ 
ism could provide. They were proud of his early success 
but even then he offended with his sharp tongue and 
Voltairian irony. They were proud of him but did not 
trust him and this pattern was to hold throughout his life 
in liberal circles because, in their dedicated earnestness, 


the liberals expected him to use his talents and his ability 
to reach many people for socio-political ends. Never¬ 
theless, life-long friendships were formed and Pushkin 
felt keenly the decimation of this group, many of whose 
members continued in adulthood to act upon their tenets 
at the cost of their freedom or lives. At thirteen Pushkin, 
who had already been published, was described thus by 
one of the proctors at his school, “His nature inclines to 
brilliance rather than thoroughness; his mind is keen 
and intense rather than profound.” He was “frivolous,” 
“hypersensitive,” “talkative,” “superficial,” and “hot- 
tempered.” But even then there was a “madness” for 
Pushkin’s poetry and some of his poems had already 
been set to music. 

He was physically colorful too—literally so. Dec¬ 
ades earlier, Peter the Great, going with a fad prevalent 
in Europe, had imported, in Troyat’s words, “a few of 
those adorable, clever, little blackamoors.” One such 
was Pushkin’s great grandfather, Abraham Hannibal, 
whose place of origin Nabokov and others have studied 
endlessly without success. Hannibal thrived under 
royal patronage and, perhaps ironically in our eyes, 
acquired landholdings and serfs. Pushkin’s mother was 
called “la belle Creole” and, without the rose-colored 
glasses of a doting parent, in turn called her son “a 
bleached blackamoor.” The Negroid features evident in 
Pushkin were remarked upon by his contemporaries 
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but, unless they had it in for him for other reasons, 
comments tended to be descriptive rather than pejora¬ 
tive. The closest one comes to racial abuse rather than 
ignorance is from the pen of the literary critic Bulgarin 
who, vituperatively, disparaged Pushkin’s ancestry 
and pretensions to aristocracy, calling him an “upstart 
Negroid pen pusher.” Pushkin was able to hold his own 
in the battle with Bulgarin and seems not to have 
suffered from his own exotic appearance. On the 
contrary, frequently behaving and dressing so outra¬ 
geously as to flaunt eccentricity, he almost screamed 
for attention. 

Although he was a published poet by the time he left 
the academy, his class rank was such that he was 
assigned a low level civil service post which paid little 
and demanded nothing but allegiance. His father was 
a poor resource manager and stingy to boot so that, 
although Pushkin’s birth and connections—including 
the patronage of his uncle, a salon poet—opened the 
best of society’s doors to him, his wherewithal for the 
fulfillment of his champagne tastes was limited all his 
life. The tsar, who was both Pushkin’s employer and 
personal censor, and who, in addition, had an eye for 
Pushkin’s pretty, flirtatious wife, had a tremendous 
influence on the quantity and content of Pushkin’s 
work. Twice Pushkin was exiled to the provinces for 
his writings, an exile nothing as arduous as we have 
come to know in this century through Solzhenitzyn and 
others, yet an enforced seclusion from the centers of 
life, St. Petersburg and Moscow. As a matter of fact, 
Pushkin did some of his finest work in banishment, 
both in actual writing and in gathering historical, lin¬ 
guistic and folkloric background for works finished 
later. His exile, of course, made him long for the 
debauched life of the city and the intensive whirl of the 
latter made him yearn for the peace and possibility of 
consistent work. 

Pushkin’s early poetry is derivative, showing influ¬ 
ences of Derzhavin, Voltaire, Byron, Scott and others, 
but from the first, according to Troyat, “an occasional 
true adjective, living verb, one sharp, authentic hue, 
leaps out of the decorous and melodious line.” The 
quality and quantity of his works grew until the last 
years of his life. Then he was beset on all sides: family 
responsibilities reaching forward to his children and 
back to his parents and siblings; a costly, uncaring wife; 
journalistic ambitions to promote literary, social and 
political ideas, and bring in great, redeeming sums of 
money; a tsar afraid of his influence; literary detractors; 
liberal friends offended by the supemationalism and 
hostility to Poland evinced in his Reply to the Slander¬ 
ers of Russia; his need of the tsar’s good will not only 
to publish but to retain access to archival material for 


historical research, and the, for him, supreme humili¬ 
ation of being appointed an uniformed ‘Kammerjunker,’ 
a position equivalent in his eyes to that of a page-boy. 
This last required Pushkin to put in demeaning social 
appearances at court with his wife. His fuse became 
shorter, insults were frequently perceived and chal¬ 
lenges to duels issued at the slightest provocation. His 
last duel, with Anthes, allegedly over the good name of 
Pushkin’s wife, was so staged as to be almost suicidal. 

Pushkin died as he reached his masterly maturity, 
prolific and supreme in many genres, no longer an echo 
of Russian, French and English influences, an innovator 
who was to influence all subsequent Russian literary 
production, including that of Gogol, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy. 

Ruslan and Liudmila, Eugene Onegin and Boris 
Godunov are all well known to cultured Westerners, but 
it is hard to make accessible and interesting the broad 
range of Pushkin’s work to non-Russians: his letters, 
poetry, literary criticism, even as atypical a work as his 
Report to the Tsar on the State of Russian Education. 
But even here Pushkin has increased our limited capac¬ 
ity to enjoy his legacy; he left a cache of charming and 
revealing sketches, many of them doodles on his much- 
worked manuscripts. One notes with amusement that 
almost all the heads in his drawings face left as if in 
anticipation of things to come. 

The exhibit will fill thirteen display cases in the URL 
lobby. It will be illustrative of Pushkin’s life and works, 
and selective rather than inclusive. To show his works 
in the original Russian would, of course, be the scholarly 
thing to do but we want to entertain viewers, and perhaps 
attract new readers. Pushkin is not heavy going but a joy 
to read. Putting the material together has been not only 
much fun but an education in itself. For example, 
besides showing the strengths and lacunae of our hold¬ 
ings, it brought to light the beautiful art editions the 
Soviet Union can produce for sale. It also showed how 
they have had to skimp on some relatively recent narra¬ 
tive works whose paper is already yellow and brittle, and 
which lack needed illustrations or have such poor ones 
that they add nothing. 

We appreciate the help of various libraries on cam¬ 
pus, including Art, Music, Special Collections and 
Theater Arts, but we are especially gratified by the 
generous participation of the wider community: Linda 
Meher and her staff at the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences and Father Alexander Lisenko of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of the Holy Virgin Mary. 

R.T. 
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Sakai Papers Given to UCLA Library 


The personal papers of a famous Japanese-Ameri¬ 
can journalist, Yoneo Sakai, were recently donated to 
the UCLA University Research Library. The papers 
were obtained through the efforts of Professor Yuji 
Ichioka of the Asian American Studies Center at UCLA 
and Togo Tanaka, former English editor of the Rafu 
Shimpo. Mrs. Ruby Sakai, the donor, and Andrew 
Kuroda, former head of the Japanese Section of the 
Library of Congress and a close fried of the Sakai 
family, felt that UCLA was the best place for the Sakai 
papers because it has the best and largest collection on 
Japanese-American history in the country. 

Included among the papers are Sakai’s writings, 
such as A merika Tsushin (Letters from America) No. 1- 
4; Vagabondo Tsushin (Letters from a Vagabond); 
Zoku Vagabondo Tsushin (Sequel to Letters from a 
Vagabond); Amerika Zakkicho (A Notebook from 
America) Nikkei Shimin Yuki (A Japanese-American 
Citizen, Yuki), and Sakai Yoneo Shishu (A Collection of 
Poems by Yoneo Sakai); notes and manuscripts of his 
famous “Amerika Dayori” (News from America) series 
which was regularly broadcast in Japan through the 
NHK (Japanese Broadcasting Corporation); docu¬ 
ments, correspondence, newspaper clippings regarding 
the major interviews he had with important political and 
literary figures of Japan and the United States; various 
photographs he took while he was traveling as a corre¬ 
spondent for the Asahi Shimbun, and many unpublished 
notes and manuscripts of the latter part of his life in 
Washington, D.C. (Editors note: pursuant to the 
donor’s wishes, the unpublished materials may not be 
copied or quoted without permission.) 

Yoneo Sakai was bom in 1900 and was a native of 
Saga Prefecture, in Kyushu, the southernmost island of 
Japan. He studied at the Kansai Gakuin and the Meiji 
Gakuin, majoring in literature, and was later employed 
by the Kokusai Joho Sha in Tokyo as editor of a journal 
entitled Eiga to Engei (Motion Pictures and Drama). 
Arriving in San Francisco in October, 1926, he worked 
as editor for several local Japanese-language newspa¬ 
pers in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York. As 
a correspondent for the Asahi Shimbun from 1931 until 
the outbreak of World War II, he traveled around the 
globe, visiting Spain, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, 
and back to Japan via Indochina. Soon the Asahi 
Shimbun dispatched him to China as a war correspon- 



Yoneo Sakai 


dent, traveling all over China, to Manchuria, and return¬ 
ing to Japan via Korea. He came back to the United 
States as an official correspondent of the Asahi Shim¬ 
bun in 1938. 

During the war, he was interned in the Granada 
Relocation Center for a short period, but was soon 
commissioned to teach the Japanese language at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 

When he became the special correspondent for the 
Tokyo Shimbun in 1947, he began contributing a regular 
radio program to the NHK called “Amerika Dayori,” 
which lasted until 1952 when he suffered a heart attack. 
“Amerika Dayori,” broadcast weekly, was narrated by 
Masayori Shimura, NHK’s best known announcer, and 
was a major hit for NHK, enjoying wide popularity 
throughout Japan. Sakai used the program to explain the 
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American way of life, covering all aspects of life in the 
United States. After recovering from the heart attack, 
Sakai joined the Sankei Shimbun in 1964. He lived in 
Washington, D.C., from 1946 until his death in 1978. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Sakai was one of 
the few courageous Japanese-Americans who came 
out publicly to persuade Issei to remain calm and 
support their American-bom children. 

He was a member of the White House Correspon¬ 


dents Association, the Foreign Correspondents Associa¬ 
tion, the Overseas Writers Club, and the National Press 
Club. He was awarded the Vaughan Award for distin¬ 
guished writing. Acknowledging his significant achieve¬ 
ments in the role he played as an active Washington 
correspondent bridging the gap between Japan and the 
United States, the Japanese government awarded him the 
Kun Santo Zuihosho (the Third Order of the Sacred 
Treasure), the highest honor it had ever bestowed on an 
overseas Japanese journalist. 

C-H.L. 


UCLA Records State Government Oral History 


The UCLA Oral History Program is playing a 
major role in interviewing Californians who were 
instrumental in creating legislation and implementing 
state policy. Since 1985 the program has entered into 
three consecutive agreements with the California 
State Archives to collect, process, and preserve indi¬ 
viduals’ first-hand knowledge of state policy develop¬ 
ment since the 1930s. 

The State Government Oral History Program was 
established after the legislature passed, and Governor 
Deukmejian signed, a bill (Chapter 965, Statutes of 
1985) authored by Assemblywoman Lucy Killea (D- 
San Diego), at the behest of John Bums, California 
state archivist, “to provide through the use of oral 
history a continuing documentation of state policy 
development as reflected in California’s legislative 
and executive history.” 


As part of a plan to establish a coordinated state 
government historical documentation program for the 



...theprogram is the most 
ambitious, far-reaching 


state-funded oral history 
research effort ever under¬ 
taken in the United States. 



State of California, Bums joined forces with Sherry 
Bebitch Jeffe, a political scientist and former legislative 
staff member, and the late Jesse M. Unruh, then state 
treasurer, to move the Killea bill through the legislative 
process and across the governor’s desk. 

Unruh, who shaped the present assembly speakership 
and state treasurer’s office in Sacramento, held unbridled 
enthusiasm for the value of oral history interviews in 
documenting the complex issues and processes involving 
legislators and executive branch officials. Jeffe’s own 
research study of legislative leadership, including an Oral 
History of the Modem Speakership in California, resulted 
in valuable and now unique tape-recorded interviews 
with Unruh over the past several years. 

At UCLA, Oral History Program Research Associate 
Carlos Vasquez is conducting research, taping one-on- 
one interviews, and finalizing post-interview work for all 
interviews contracted to the program by the state ar¬ 
chives. Vasquez holds degrees in political science and 
history from Stanford University and UCLA, and is a 
doctoral candidate in history at UCLA. After joining the 
staff in April, Vazquez spent several months mining 
sources at the UCLA Department of Special Collections, 
other campus repositories and in the archives and libraries 
of other Los Angeles campuses, and following up on 
additional suggestions by Jeffe and Bums. In the process 
he accumulated and assembled files of research notes, 
organized topic outlines for each interview, and drafted 
question sets related to each of the numerous topics to be 
discussed with interviewees. 

Following letters of invitation to participants and 
subsequent telephone conversations, Vasquez and Dale 
Treleven, director of the UCLA Oral History Program, 
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Preliminary Matters. Carlos Vasquez conducts preinterview research in the Ahmanson-Murphy Reading 
Room, Department of Special Collections, for the California State Archives Oral History Program. 


personally visit all prospective interviewees to review 
the purpose of the state archives program, arrange the 
logistics for upcoming tape-recorded interviews, and 
discuss the contents of a standard legal agreement form. 
Interviewees are required to assign rights to the inter¬ 
view to the California State Archives. 

Bums, chief of archives since 1981, said the pro¬ 
gram is the most ambitious, far-reaching state-funded 
oral history research effort ever undertaken in the 
United States. He outlined the four major goals of the 
State Government Oral History Program: to supple¬ 
ment the written historical record by adding an organ¬ 
ized primary source; to provide keener insight into the 
actual workings of both the legislative and executive 
processes and policy mechanisms; to allow for in¬ 
creased understanding of the people who create legisla¬ 
tion and implement state policy; to promote a greater 
awareness of issue development and about how both the 
legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state. 

Individuals with whom taping sessions are under¬ 
way at UCLA include Jack Burby, Los Angeles, Gov¬ 
ernor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown’s press secretary from 
1961-66; Julian Beck, of San Fernando, UCLA Ver¬ 
mont campus graduate (’29) and assemblyman from the 
Valley from 1943-53; Ernest Debs, Los Angeles assem¬ 
blyman from 1943-47, and Allen Miller, La Jolla, as¬ 
semblyman from the Valley from 1953-59. Other 


anticipated interviewees in 1987 are Thomas Rees, 
Santa Cruz, a Los Angeles assemblyman and state 
senator from 1955-65; William Rosenthal, Palm 
Springs, assemblyman from Los Angeles from 1943-53 
and “father” of the UCLA School of Law, and Con¬ 
gressman Augustus Hawkins, dean of former state as¬ 
sembly members, who was first seated in 1935 and 
served until 1962. All of the former legislators are 
Democrats. 

Other California institutions contracting to conduct 
interviews for the state archives oral history program 
include California State University, Fullerton; Califor¬ 
nia State University, Sacramento; Claremont Graduate 
School, and University of California, Berkeley. The 
state archives will place interview transcripts finalized 
by all participating institutions at each of the campuses 
to insure wide availability and easy accessibility around 
the state. 

Access to transcripts at UCLA will be through the 
Department of Special Collections in the University 
Research Library. However, no interviews will be 
available to the public until they are completely tran¬ 
scribed and indexed according to California State Ar¬ 
chives standards. The tapes will be preserved in Sacra¬ 
mento at the state archives, where all interview tran¬ 
scripts will be master-indexed on the RLIN (Research 
Library Information Network) system. 

D.E.T. 
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Branch Libraries Renamed 


Two branches of the University Library have re¬ 
cently been renamed in honor of retired UCLA academ¬ 
ics. The Regents have approved the University 
Library’s request to name the Biomedical Library after 
Louise Darling, and the Chancellor has approved the 
naming of the Map Library after Professor Emeritus 
Henry Bruman (Geography). 

Louise Darling, a West Los Angeles resident, came 
to UCLA in 1947 to oversee the founding of the Bi¬ 
omedical Library, staying until her retirement in 1978. 
During her career, she won three of the highest honors 
presented by the Medical Library Association: the Janet 
Doe Lectureship in the history/philosophy of medical li- 
brarianship in 1973, the Marcia C. Noyes Award for 
medical librarianship in 1974, and the Frank B. Rogers 


information advancement award in 1984. In 1977 she 
earned the UCLA Alumni Association Award for pro¬ 
fessional achievement. 


A UCLA graduate, Bruman joined the UCLA fac¬ 
ulty in 1945, serving as chairman of the Geography 
Department from 1957 to 1961. He specialized in 
cultural geography and geography of Latin America. 
Between 1959 and 1966, Bruman was director of a 
program which brought students from Latin America to 
the UCLA campus for special courses in the culture of 
the United States. He headed the Education Abroad 
Program in Germany for the University of California 
from 1966 to 1968. Bruman retired from the UCLA 
faculty in 1982. 


Gift Collections 

The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity 
of the following donors who have recently made signifi¬ 
cant gifts of money or research materials to the univer¬ 
sity: 

Times-Mirror Foundation, a contribution of 
$21,953 to the Department of Special Collections for 
the processing of the Los Angeles Times Photo Archive; 

Mrs. William (Lee) Bell, a very fine, and histori¬ 
cally important, collection of scripts and outlines for the 
following television shows: Another World , As the 
World Turns, Days of Our Lives , and The Young and 
Restless, to be held in the Theater Arts Library. 
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